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ie Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honourable Sir 
James Mackintosh. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Esq. 3 vols. Longmans. 
ix James Mackintosh was no ordinary man, but 
ne of those who, it seems to be agreed on all 
ands, did nothing so great as he could have done, 
nd spent a long life in desultory wasting of very 
igh powers of mind, achieving little more than 
indication of talents which were capable of ac- 
pmplishing immortal things. We never met with 
n individual so decidedly marked out by this sort 
nf character, as to have it universally acknowledged 
by friend and foe. Of other persons we have heard, 
ften and often, that they might have done better, 
nd so forth; but Mackintosh was pre-eminently 
he type of the class, and it seemed as if lack of 
nerformance only contributed more and more to 
he belief in his consummate ability. A natural in- 
dolence came to be received as the key to all; and 
ith all his brilliancy and attainments he was dis- 
posed of in hardly the second rank of public strug- 
glers, though confessed to be superior in intellect 
to many whom sheer industry raised to the first. 
Upon the ption of indol we are not 
quite clear that we can agree entirely with the 
general opinion. The want of perseverance in any 
course undertaken, and which required prolonged 
assiduity, was more like the constitutional failure 
to which we would attribute the disappointment of 
larger hopes ; for Sir James could not be considered 
idle, so much as fluctuating in his application. 
And what he did, and what he was, excited expec- 
tations which few with the utmost industry ever 
could fulfil. His mind was a vast storehouse of 
information and knowledge, gathered from men 
and books; and perhaps like many vast storehouses 
filled with an immense variety of materials, there 
Was an inaptitude to disfurnish any single depart- 
ment, and leave all the superabundant rest un- 
touched and unappropriated. Generally speaking, 
all human beings of cultivated understanding 
fe Kensible of the multitude of things they have 
lef Wiidone, of their happy ideas unrealised, of 
thet glorious projects that have vanished like 
, and their thousand visions which have 
mocked their inner life, and left the actual in com- 
Parison with the imagined as an immaterial fraction 
of the possible and grand. 

The endowments of Sir James Mackintosh, and 
the shape of his career, from his college at Aber- 
deen to the day of his death, must have cherished 
in him amore than usual dispositioa for this illu- 
sory existence. His impulses were but transitory, 
and his changes from medicine to law, from law to 
Politics, from politics to judicial calm, from judicial 
quiet again into political turmoil, from one species 
of literature to another, pursuit and office and par- 
liamentary effort ever varying, must have con- 
tributed essentially to the character as the world 
saw it and as it truly was. 

In speaking of the qualifications which naturally 
raised such inordinate hopes among his friends and 
those admitted to his intimacy, we may allude to 
the extraordinary possession of memory, which 
made his conversation so indescribably instructive 
and delightful. He seemed to have forgotten 
nothing he had ever seen or read; and on some 
subjects his fertility was amazing. And he was a 
conversing, not a dissertating companion. We can 

an instance which may partially illustrate 











































recall an occasion when a certain passage was cited 
from a Latin poet, and some question of its origin- 
ality was started. Sir James took up the point, 
and repeated analogous thoughts from the Greek, 
the Hebrew (the Bible), and the Hindostani; and, 
not content with this charming gush of illustration, 
he went on to trace it down to the present time, 
quoting French, German, and English authors who 
had taken it up and worked upon it. Porson him- 
self could not have displayed more learning than 
he did on this fortuitous topic; and we remember 
well that our astonishment was shared by every 
person present who had listened to the interesting 
effusion. 
As we have mentioned one anecdote of this kind, 
we trust it will not be irrelevant if we venture to 
relieve the dry task of reviewing a work from which 
we can offer no selections with two or three other 
original remembrances. 
King George III. entertained a strong personal 
dislike to Sir James, in consequence of his political 
opinions during the earlier outbreak of the French 
revolution; and when he was made Recorder of 
Bombay, the minister had considerable difficulty in 
reconciling his majesty to the appointment. In 
vain he represented that Mackintosh had recoiled 
from the atrocities of that murderous struggle, and 
become a new man: the king at last yielded, but 
with one of those significant remarks which proved 
his sagacity (whilst Peter Pindar was making the 
country believe he was half a fool)—* Well,” he 
said, “let it be soif you can trust him; but I believe 
though an honest man may change his Opinions, he 
never does his Principles !” 
Another personal anecdote we can only tell, with- 
out being able to ascertain the why or wherefore 
When the party-debate took place in the House of 
Commons upon the ministerial mission of Mr. 
Canning to the Court of Lisbon, immediately after 
his return to England, a large majority negatived 
the motion brought forward by Mr. Whitbread, 
but in the minority were recorded the votes of Sir J. 
Mackintosh and Mr. (Conversation) Sharpe. And 
yet although the charge was generally against the 
Cabinet, and not so personal to Mr. Canning as 
was expected from the notice, that right hon. and 
chivalrous-minded man declared to the writer of 
this statement, that he suffered more pain and re- 
gret from the votes of Mackintosh and Sharpe, than 
if there had been a hostile majority of the House! 
What cause he had to feel as if the injury of in- 
gratitude had been committed against him, we do 
not know; but there was evidently a reference to 
preceding transactions, and a very sensitive and 
sorrowing appreciation of the fact. 
Dr. Parr’s bitter diatribe against Sir James 
might be thought of on such an occasion. 
Having offered these brief introductory remarks, 
and endeavoured to enliven them with a few cha- 
racteristic and historical memoranda, we have now 
to notice the contents of these volumes. In the 
first we have : 


chiefly duri 


Locke. 
A Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, 
Life of Sir Thomas More. 
A Refutation of the Claim on behalf of 
to the Authorship of the EIKQN BASIAIKH. 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Holland, 1667-1686. 


In the second volume: 


Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
On ‘the Philosophical Genius of Lord Bacon and Mr. 


King Charles I. 
KH. 


Character of Charles first Marquess Cornwallis, 
Character of the Right Honourable George Canning. 
Preface of a Reprint of the Edinburgh Review of 1755. 
On the Writings of Machiavel. 
Review of Mr. Godwin’s Lives of Edward and John 
Philips, &e. &c. 
Review of Rogers’s Poems. 
Review of Madame de Stael’s De L’ Allemagne. 
Discourse read at the Opening of the Literary Society 
of Bombay. 
[The founding of which, during his seven years’ 
residence there, will be the most lasting of all his 
literary honours. ] 
In vol. iii. there are: 
Vindicie Gallice: a Defence of the French Revolution 
and its English Admirers against the Accusations of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, including some Strictures on 
the late Production of M. de Calonne. 
A Speech in Defence of Jean Peltier, accused of a Libel 
on a — - France. 

arge delivered to the Grand Jury of the Is], 
a ‘on _ — July, 1811. ‘ a 
Speech on the Annexation of Genoa to the Ki f 
ge delivered in the House of Commons, Koa er 

15. 

Speech on moving for a Committee to inquire into th 
State of the Criminal Law; delivered in the House of Cums 
mons, March 2, 1819. 

Speech on Mr. Brougham’s Motion for an Address to the 
Crown, with Reference to the Trial and Condemnation of 
the Rev. John Smith, of Demerara; delivered inthe House 
of Commons, June 1, 1824. 

Speech on pooeentng a Petition from the Merchants of 
London for the Recognition of the Independent States es- 
tablished in the Countries of America, formerly subject to 
Spain: delivered in the House of Commons, June 15, 1824, 

ch on the Civil Government of Canada; delivered in 
the House of Commons, May 2, 1828. 
Speech on moving for Papers relative to the Affairs of 
a delivered in the House of Commons, June 1, 
Speech on the Second Reading of the Bill to amend the 
Representation of the People of England and Wales; dee 
livered in the House of Commons, July 4, 1831. 
The Lectures in Lincoln’s-Jnn-Fields were at- 
tended by all the leading men in the country, and 
produced a very great sensation ; at once elevating 
the lecturer into a proud public station, and one 
full of promise for his future fortunes. The argu- 
ment against King Charles’s authorship is a strong 
one; but has been controverted. Upon the Peltier 
speech there happens to be some judicious observe 
tions in the No. of Blackwood’s Magazine just pub- 
lished, which we copy: 
‘*The defence by Mackintosh was a bold and elo- 
quent performance. He commenced by a spirited 
animadversion on the Attorney’s speech, and then 
extended his subject into a general defence of the 
liberty of the press, which he pronounced to be the 
true object of attack on the part of the First Con- 
sul. He followed the history of its suppression 
through all the states under French influence, and 
then came the attempt at its suppressionhere. He 
then invoked the jury to regard themselves as the 
protectors of the freedom of speech on earth, and 
to rescue his client from the severity of an oppres- 
sion which threatened the universal slavery of 
mankind. This speech was strongly criticised as 
one in which the advocate defended himself and his 
party, while he neglected his client. But he took 
the best course ; and by the genius of the orator in- 
vested Peltier’s sentence with something of the 
glory of martyrdom. The breaking out of the war 
saved him from the rest.” 

To conclude, we would say that these volumes 
contain much tbat is very brilliant, and not a little 
of what is profound. They area standard credit 
to our national literature ; and force us the more to 
regret that so much of the author’s genius should be 








this op fn the company of a noble mar- 
4.) 


Review of the Causes of the Revolution of 1688, 


bequeathed to usin insulated and fragmentary forms. 
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IRELAND. 

Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland. By 
T. Campbell Foster, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law (the ‘Times’? Commissioner). 
8vo, pp. 771. Chapman and Hall. 

A vast quantity of valuable information is sup- 
plied in this thick volume; which republishes the 
Letters made familiar to all the world in the Timee 
newspaper, with copious additions from the pen of 
their able writer. From the date of the famous 
Sphinx’s riddle to the present day, we presume we 
may assume that there never was such a puzzle to 
bother mankind as the country called Ireland. How 
far the author has penetrated the mystery we can- 
not take upon ourselves to surmise, and must 
therefore leave his statements to the unbiased con- 
sideration of the thousands who can neither make 
head nor tail of the everlasting enigma. 

We have ourselves, in former years, tried hard 
to divine some of the causes uf the effects so 
unintelligible and unaccountable; but we could 
never get much beyond the surface—our probing 
hardly penetrated the skin. During five months, 
from August 1845 to January 1846, Mr. Foster 
addressed himself most diligently to the same ob- 
ject; and we are bound to say, has produced a 
great deal of useful intelligence, bearing on most 
of the points connected with the extraordinary 
phenomena of Ireland. 

Then we come to remedies. Ah, remedies are 
ill to find for a patient so afflicted. Suppose a 
man in a very diseased condition were to call in 
the doctors; and they found him labouring under 
a complication of disorders. His head is afflicted 
with megrims, his thorax with asthma, his bones 
with caries, his stomach with dyspepsy, his lungs 
with consumption, his heart with aneurism, his 
knees with palsy, his feet with gout— from top to 
toe there is no wholeness in him; what are they to 
do for a cure? The medicine for the head will not 
do for the feet, and what the stomach craves would 
break the heart, and the beneficial for asthma 
would destroy all that remained of the bellows. 
Something resembling this is the unhappy con- 
dition of Ireland. If you allay the irritation of 
Orangeism, you increase the inflammation of Re- 
seme if you put down agrarian bloodshed, you 
ower the entire constitution to a caput mortuum ; 
if you physic agitation, you bring on atrophy in 
the whole system; if you endeavour to prescribe 
for confusion in the brain, you induce outrageous 
insanity and violent madness. The thousand ills 
that flesh is heir to are here so interwoven that it 
is impossible to subject them to separate treatment, 
and so fixedly chronic as to defy eradication. 
Emollients raise blisters, soporifics produce rest- 
lessness, and low or generous diet alike fever of 
the most distressing symptoms. What can be done? 

The letters in this book grew upon the public as 
they. appeared, and to our judgment not only bring 
forward:many facts most deserving of earnest con- 
sideration, but suggest matters yet more wortby of 
beingigravely weighed. 

io Utswill be seen (says the author, generally, in 

hisypreface) from a perusal of the following letters, 

that I.do not concur with those who think that 

Inish distress and Irish misery aré to be attributed 

to, the union of that country with England, or to 

the famisgovernment’ (so called) of Ireland by this 
country; nor yet entirely even to the faults of 
landlords as a class. So great is the fertility of 
the island, so numerous and diversified are its 
natural advantages, and, compared with this:coun- 
try, with so little difficulty, enterprise, capital, and 
industry, can those great natural advantages be 
converted into wealth, that I can arrive at no other 
conclusion, looking at the general absence of all 
enterprise and all exertion, and at the general 
want of industry, which are existing facts that all 
observers have noticed —than that, for the poverty 
and distress and misery which exist, the people 
have themselves to blame. Nor do I think this 
blame belongs to any one particular class among 
them. The landlords are to blame for their neglect 


of the country and of the people, and for their 
want of enterprise ; but the general misery is not 
to be solely attributed to them, nor, as M. Beau- 
mont in his book on Ireland endeavours to shew, 
to‘a bad aristocracy.’ England is great with or 
without its aristocracy, and its greatness is in its 
middle class; in the men who have sprung from 
the ranks, and urged themselves onwards to wealth 
and influence by the sole force of their own in- 
dustry, persevering energy, and talent. These 
qualities are the true germs of prosperity and 
greatness. It is because the mass of the people 
in Ireland do not exhibit these qualities, because 
they are not industrious, because they do not la- 
bour with persevering energy, that they have 





no middle class springing from the ranks, that 
you rarely find in lreland individuals, in spite of | 
all obstacles (with or without an aristocracy), 
with an energy of purpose and an enterprising | 
spirit which cannot be chained down and kept | 
back, pushing their way upwards to wealth and | 
influence, and in their united wealth and pro- 
sperity accomplishing the prosperity and great- 
ness of their country. It is an unfair conclusion 
to attribute the evils which afflict Ireland to any 
influence out of Ireland; and it is an unfair con- 
clusion to attribute its social evils to any one 
class. All are to blame. Though authors have 
differed in their deductions on this subject, most 
of them agree as to the facts. M. Beaumont, 
an observing French author, who may be fairly 
supposed to be removed from prejudice, thus 
writes of the wants of Ireland: ‘Capital is want- 
ing; the terror which reigns in the country 
drives it farther away. Industry alone could 
raise from indigence the multitude of cottiers 
that contend for the land; and capital, without 
which no industry is possible, has fled from poor 
Ireland for ever.’ The absence of industry is 
pointed out, and to its absence the misery of Ire- 
land is attributed by this author; but he commits 
the error of mistaking the end for the means, 
when he speaks of ‘no industry being possible 
without capital.’ Capital is the fruit of industry, 
and without industry there can be no capital rea- 
lised; though it is quite true that, when realised, 
it rewards, accelerates, and promotes industry. 
Capital is not a quality which comes into the world 
without the instrumentality of man, nor yet is it a 
fortuitous circumstance. All men at first were 
equal and without it; and ifsome obtain it, it is 
only by effort and industry. Capital is a power 
acquired and accumulated by persevering industry, 
care, and economy. But without industry to create 
it, there can be no capital. It is also a lamentable 
fact that this much-needed capital, when occa- 
sionally accumulated in Ireland, often flies away 
from outrages and combinations which peril its 
existence; whilst the superabundant capital of | 
England for the same causes keeps aloof. Kohl, 
a recent German traveller in Ireland, has express- 
ed similar views as the result of his observation: | 
‘It is,’ he says, ‘the English who constitute the 
soul and pith of the British power, and it is to 








them that the Irish owe it if they are able to par- 
ticipate in the wide-spread commerce of Great | 
Britain, and to share in all the opportunities and | 
advantages that stand open to a British subject. | 
The vigorous, speculative, and persevering Anglo- 
Saxons force the indolent and unenergetic Celts | 
along with them on the road of glory and national 
greatness ; they pull them forward somewhat rudely | 
perhaps, but they do pull them forward.’ In other 
words, it is the industry and persevering energy of 
England which has accomplished her greatness; it 








is the want of these qualities which keeps Ireland 
poor and steeped in misery. To hide this true 
reason of Irish poverty, however amiable the mo- 
tive, is simply to aid in perpetuating Irish poverty. 
Make apparent the true cause of Irish distress, 
and the Government will then have some chance of 
being able to propound measures calculated to 
lessen that cause, and to drag forward and urge on 








the people.” 


—__, ,——~ 

We think there is much truth in this view. b 
one principal cause of evil is overlooked, which 
far as our a of Ireland goes, does not con 

i ittle to the lamentable aspect of aff 
The Irish population do not labour at home. 
they do in England, from want of industry, but be 
cause their industry is not paid; and the cong 
quence is a prevailing national character of yt, 
want or disregard of foresight, a d—1-may-carig, 
ness, not only for the remote future, but for thy 
most immediate consequences. The miserable yp 
certainty of their lives makes the mass of the peo. 
ple reckless beyond imagination. They do ny 
look twelve hours before them; and they hardly 
value at a pin’s fee what may happen to them jy 
that short period. ““ The finest Pisantry,” as they 
are called in bitter mockery, are a majority of poor 
suffering starving wretches; impulsive aboye ql 
belief, and uncalculating without measure, Thy 
wrong way and the right have about equal attri. 
tions for them—need we wonder at the aggression 
follies, injuries, murders committed under su 
circumstances by such a race of people? But itis 
not our office to preach—here we have only 
report; and the following remarks appear 0 
strengthen the author’s position already quoted, ani 
confirm our own: 

“The want of industry of the mass of the people 
is but partly their fault. It is partly owing to thir 
natural disposition, and partly to their want of kno. 
ledge, and the want of opportunity of being indus. 
trious. Again, the want of knowledge and the wat 
of opportunities of being industrious are faults which 
must be laid at the door of the middle and upper 
classes. It is for them to guide and teach: those below 
them, and find them the opportunities of industry, 
Strictly speaking, there is hardly what can be 
termed a ‘ middle class’ in the country, looking at 
itas awhole. The middle-class man in England 
is the most useful member of society ; along with 
considerable physical activity and exertion, he is 
perpetually striving with all the energies of his 
mind to accomplish some useful object which gives 
employment and creates wealth.” He is either a 
merchant, a manufacturer, @ fatiier; or a shop- 
keeper. Each gives his energies and his skill to 
make the business in which he is’engaged succeed, 
Excepting parts of the north of Ireland, and two ot 
three of the principal towns, the middle-class ma 
in Ireland is what is termed a ‘ middleman’— 
a perfectly useless drone, apeing the manners and 
habits of the class above’ ‘lim, living on a profi 
rent, which he neither tis¢s skill nor’ exeftion to 
enable his wretched ‘undet-tenants to realise, His 
superior knowledge never directs them. He isofno 
use in society. On thé upper class man, then, falls 
the duty. ofteaching the mass, and finding them op- 
portunities ofindustry. For the most part the upper 
classes almost entirely neglect both these duties 
And this fault is partly to be attributed to their negli- 
gence, partly to their entbarrassments, and partly 
to that unhappily prevailing system of intimidation 
which drives them out of the country. However 
well-disposed, the mere nominal owner of an estate 
has not the power to promote improvements which 
give opportunities of industry, and without the op- 
portunities of industry the people cannot leara to 
be industrious. However able and well-disposed, 
the man who is placed in apprehension of his life 
will leave to agents the duties of his position, and 
the door for neglect and abuse. is at once opened ; 
and negleet and abuse but aggravate the evils 
which prevail. * psn cca, 

“Of what use is’ thé*niddleman?” Tf he usurp 
the place of landlotdy! whilst in’ redlity he is not 
landlord, give retility to his potitior ébmipel him 
to become the landlord, or to give up his postion: if 
he take the place of an extortioner} afidas‘an idle 
drone consumes the surplus prodacé—the wetlth 


and capital of the community—extingwish ‘lim; 


put an end by law to his ability to éoifitiite to°¢ 
80. i 
hibiting absolutely all subletting, and thas ¢0 os 
the middleman either to purchase the fee, of 





In fact, create a valuable middle‘elas# by pr 
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rep, ome, as in England, a working farmer of the lands | Compare any of these measures in probable benefit | succession; the ground shook as with an earths 
eo bu hich he holds, finding capital and intelligence and | with the recent college grants. These grants are | quake, and broken glass from the windows facing 
—_ ill to employ and direct labour on his lands. * * | thanklessly received by the people. The colleges | the sea fell in showers around us. For a few se- 
+ oa Con “It is true: that the Government cannot well | will teach young men Latin and Greek and theo-|conds a dead silence reigned; the crowd seemed 
. affai compel the negligent among the upper class to at- logy, who had better be learning some honest | paralysed—not a word was spoken—each looked 
" “ye end to the duties of their position by direct means; trade by which to earn a living. Educated young | round upon his neighbours as if seeking informa- 
za ut ut they may by indirect means. Whatever tends | men without means will be thrown upon the world, | tion from those as ignorant as himself. Then with 
— aa praise the tone—the expectations of society, will | to fill professions, and to become priests ; and these | one impulse, as if the spell that had held the crowd 
oot utt ompel the negligent among the upper class to | young men, penniless and disappointed, with cul- | motionless had been suddenly broken, a rush was 
my sect those expectations. Such utter neglect of all tivated minds, must become the seeds of future | made towards the harbour. Every body spoke at 
: be th yeduties ofa landlord, such contrivances to insure | agitation. You complain of the turbulence of Ire- | once; a hundred wonderful and contradictory ru- 
7 un ent, and such unscrupulous means as are resorted land. The means of employment will stop turbu-| mours passed from mouth to mouth with extra- 
: “a Pet » to realise it, as are sometimes met with in Ire- lence. ca * * ordinary rapidity. ‘ Abd-el-Kader and the Arabs 
wd h: ‘i ni, society would not bear in England. For in- “Tt is because the people of Ireland generally | are attacking the city,’ cried one. ‘It is an earth- 
“ Ares ly mace, it is common in almost all parts of Ireland | do not labour, either physically or mentally, in| quake.’ ‘ No, no, it is the English, it is ‘la per- 
. ” asthe plet lands in partnership. In the north and west anything like the proportion that the people of | fide Albion,’’ exclaimed another, ‘ who, according 
it of ‘MMiis is called ‘rundale,’ or ‘common,’ and the | England do, that they are not generally near so | to her usual custom, has, without declaring war, 
sheet nants occupy in common, and of course the best | wealthy. Nay, it is because they are generally ab- | seized upon the harbour and the fleet.’ ‘ Non- 


enant will take care not to do more than the worst, 


solutely lazy and apathetic—too lazy to weed their 





sense,’ answered another, ‘I tell you the great 


aa he would only be working for the benefit of Jand though they have nothing else to do,—too magazine on the Mole has exploded, and the light- 
zgressio winers and not for himself. If he drain and make lazy to clean their cottages, with nothing else to | house, the arsenal, the admiralty, the admiral and 
oder Pe iece of land rich for himself one year, another do; or to mend the holes in their cottage-roofs, | all his staff, are blown up.’ This last report, al- 
But iti the rundale tenants gets it in rotation the next | with nothing else to do,— that their land is so| though greatly exaggerated, unfortunately proved 
re only t ar, and reaps the benefit of his labour. This wretchedly cultivated, their cottages are so dirty, | to be but too true ; upwards ofa hundred fellow- 
appear 19 ould not be endured in England ; but it arose | and their hovels so miserable. ; | beings had in a few seconds been hurried un- 
uoted, anf from a landlord’s contrivance to make a whoie With these rough samples of the author's talent | warned into the presence of their God. Lord 
batch of tenants jointly liable for each individual’s | we dismiss his work, which we trust may lead to | Feilding having been separated in the confusion 

the peopl rent. In Tipperary the same system is extensively | good for Ireland. Notwithstanding his personal | from Count de Goltz and myself, was one of the 
ng to thei pursued, under the name of ‘ partnership’ hold- | collision with Mr. O'Connell and his supporters, | first who reached the scene, and met the survivors 
tof hase ings, ‘There the tenants do not hold in common, | the manner in which he discharged the trust re- | of this sad event; officers, soldiers and sailors, 
ing indus but divide their holdings. Halfa dozen tenants | posed in him must, we think, be confessed by all | mixed with ladies, some dressed for an evening 
d the want will take a tract of land, and become jointly and | to have displayed, under very trying circumstances, party, and others risen from their beds with infants 
ults which severally liable for the whole of the rent, and di- | great firmness, the conduct of a gentleman, and | in their arms, as they had rushed from the neigh- 
ind upper vide the land amongst themselves. If one tenant | a degree of diligence, talent, and energy commen- | bouring houses in the first impulse of terror: the 


rose below 
industry, 


does not pay his portion, the remedy resorted to 
is not to distrain his stock, for fear of rescue, but 
to proceed by ejectment; but, in order to eject 


| Surate to the extremely difficult and rather dan- 
| gerous task he had undertaken to perform. 





moans of the wounded, alas! but few in number, 
were mingled with the screams of the frightened 
children; wives were seeking their husbands, pa- 







it can be ag er ‘ . : c 

looking at him, declarations. in-ejectment must be served on CAPTAIN KENNEDY’S ALGERIA. rents their children, and friends each other; no 

England all the tenants who are joined in partnership with | digeria and Tunis in 1845, By Captain J. C. | one knew who had perished, or who had escaped, 
° 


long with 
on, he is 


him, It is true that they usually club up the 
money somehow or other, but is it possible to ima- 
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and in some cases this dreadful uncertainty lasted 
until morning; members of the same family hav- 


8 of his gine any management more likely to create disor- | A LIGHT, slight, and pleasant excursion, through | ing in the darkness and confusion taken refuge in 
ich gives der than this? In England society would not| portions of Africa occupied by or under the influ- | different houses. Next morning, on visiting the 
either a suffer it—would compel, in fact, the landlord thus | ence of the French, in which the writer was ac- | scene, we found that a large building, situated be- 
a shop- negligent of his duty to alter such a management | companied by Lord Feilding, and also joined by | tween the admiralty and the lighthouse, was a 
s skill to ofhis estate. Negligent landlords must improve— | Count de Goltz, a Prussian officer of engineers, | heap of ruins; blocks of stone, huge beams, and 









































‘succeed, must attend to their duties, ifthe expectations of | with whom the English travellers met at Algiers, | masses of masonry confusedly thrown together, the 
nd two or society are raised. * * * It is written in a frank soldierly style, speaks | portions of the walls that were still standing cracked 
lass man “With a firm and determined, hand, put down| very handsomely of the French officers, from | in various places; the houses occupied by the flag- 
leman’— agitation, whether that agitation be, Orange or Re- | whom, throughout, every friendly and hospitable | captain and the captain of the port much damaged, 
ners and pel. Ifnecessary, fear not to. do it despotically. | attention was received; and, if it does not convey | the sides nearest the explosion blown down; the 
a profit Remember you are dealing with a people who in | to the public much that is new, is nevertheless ac- | lantern of the ‘phare’ breken, and the admiralty 
éftion to the mass are almost uncivilised. Like children, | ceptable as a recent glance at a country of general | slightly damaged. During this and many succeed- 
ise. His they require governing with the hand of power. | interest to readers of every class. ing days the troops were busily employed searching 
le is of no hy require authority, and will bear it. A more Soon after landing at Algiers, an improvised ex- | for the bodies, many of which were not discovered 
hen, falls wiigtened community would not require it, and} plosion of a magazine gave our military tourist a| for some time; one poor wretch was found alive 
them op- "mldnot bear it. Rigorously put down all com- | military salute. Enjoying an evening stroll in the | amid the ruins on the fourth day; and in one long 
he upper liistions and punish the combinators. It is a re- | Place de Gouvernement, we are told: room, used as an artillery barrack, and containing 
e duties. matkable fact that there is scarcely a trade which ‘* Three sides are nearly enclosed with handsome | rows of beds on either side, nearly fifty bodies 
eir negli- has prospered in Ireland, save that of brewers and | well-built houses in the French style, and the | were found lying in death, as they had laid them 
1d partly distillers, Almost every other trade has been | fourth, facing the sea, juts out in an obtuse angle, | down to sleep; and in the centre, the crushed and 
midation nuined by combinations. * * ba of which a portion of the northern face is occu- | disfigured remains of a party engaged at play, the 
However “The Government, then, as a first duty, ought | pied by a mosque of no architectural beauty, and | stakes before them, and the cards still firmly 
an estate lo protect every enterprise by the most stringent | the other, overlooking a battery of heavy guns,| grasped in their stiffened hands. The fate of 
its which ind determined enforcement of the law, and secure | affords a splendid view of the port, the shipping, | Madame * * *, the wife of the port-captain, was 
t the op- to the projectors the fair rewards of their enter- | and the bay of Algiers. In the Place are the prin- | most melancholy, Whilst in the midst of her 
learn to prise, and with it employment for the people. | cipal hotels, the fashionable cafés, and the best friends, who, to the number of thirty, were that 
lisposed, The people themselves are too apt to mistake cun-| shops. As the night closed in, the cafés blazed | evening collected at her house, she heard her 
f his life hing for. wisdom.,,and the cunning which delights | with light, and the square was thronged with offi- | child crying in the adjoining room, she hastened 
ion, and in the cleverness of ruining a rival, or forcing | cers, soldiers, sailors, Jews, Moors, Arabs, the | to soothe it, and, on crossing the passage from one 
opened ; terms and.rules on a speculator which his busi-| wealthy merchant and the poor colonist, the freed | door to the other, the explosion took place: she 
he evils hess will not bear, has not the wisdom to see that | negro, the awkward conscript of the last ‘ tirage,’ | was killed instantaneously ; her child in one room, 


in ruining a rival it ruins a trade by which it lives, 


and the handsome dragoon in the soldierlike uni- 










and her husband and friends in the other, escaping 


e usurp and that its forced terms have stopped the specu- | form of the ‘ Chasseurs d’Afrique,’ mingled toge- | unhurt. The daughter of Madame P * * *, a little 
e is not lation which was its only livelihood. Insure by | ther in a scene of picturesque pre Fare tat fol- | girl between four and five years of age, was asleep 
pel him lw payment to a tenant for those, improvements | lowing his own method in search of pleasure after |in a room, part of the roof of which was blown 
ition? If Whichshave increased the value of the landlord’s| the toils of the past day. This scene of gaiety | down; she was taken out of bed and carried from 
“wnt ide’ ) #ecording to a fair estimate of the increased | was, however, soon to change. At ten o'clock} the port to the Grand Place still asleep, neither 
> weth’ ie, “This is simply honest and fair. * * *| we left the Café de la Perle, and lingering near | the noise of the explosion, the falling ruins, nor 
Hien; : the priesthood. Take away from them | the entrance with the sound of the music still ring- | the removal, having awoke her. The total loss by 
fe te°do" hereby ‘motive for agitation, and enlist themt | ing in our ears, were startled by a bright flash in | this melancholy accident proved to be one hundred 
ital ar das iénds of peace and of order. * * *| the direction of the harbour, a sheet of flame rose | and one killed and thirteen wounded. The cause 
compel ‘peasantry would be. encouraged to be in-| into the air, instantaneously followed by a loud ex- | of the explosion will probably for ever remain un- 


tustrious,. and would be taught how to be so. 





plosion, and then several smaller ones in rapid 


known.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The origin of the French invasion is stated in 
connexion with an account of the Kasbah, or the 
Dey’s private apartments (now a barrack), within 
which is a small room where was “ given the famous 
‘coup de chasse-mouche,’ an event pregnant with 
consequences of such vital importance to the Dey 
and the regency. On the 27th of April, 1827, the 
eve of the feast of the Beyram, the diplomatic 
corps were, according to custom, presented to pay 
their respects to the Dey. During the interview 
an angry discussion took place between the Dey 
and the French consul, which ended by the Dey in 
a passionat t striking the consul in the 
face with his fan. To this blow the subsequent 

“events that have taken place are to be referred ; it 

cost the Dey his throne, drove him an exile to die 
in a foreign land, caused the ruin of the Turkish 

‘dominion, which had endured for upwards of three 

hundred years, and in replacing it by an European 
and Christian government, must, sooner or later, 
work a most beneficial change in the condition of 

‘the northern coast of Africa, however dim and 

es@listtntoeach a prospect may appear at present. 
basT kis 360m “is now used as a poultry-yard; and, 
sdisituterdy elisugh, as we entered, a cock strutting 

‘iom@heldedetted divan proclaimed his victory over 

some feebler rival by a triumphant crow, an ap- 

propriate emblem of the real state of affairs.’’ 

The proud Cock of Gaul no doubt felt himself 
‘at home inthe ex-harem ;.and his: strutting: and 
crowing on the deserted divan, just.as/ifiit-were a 
‘dunghill, would makeraspi for dseer,:con- 
‘veying dpotenwanimal-moral, and prophetic of the: 
farther fall of Zurkey 7 the motte; 

- OBey and Night, but this is wondrous strange !’ 
Leaving: thé "Cock: in possession, ithe ‘visitors set 
outifor tk! interiorz penetrated! several mountain 
‘passes, ‘stipped ut Medea, and thence took a trip 
to the Little Désért to'seethe natives:at’home, and 
have some spértsin the! way of hunting ‘and shoot- 
ing. Before'*quotiig ‘a 'fewof the incidents, we 
may a8’ well copy the view ofthe country traversed 
between'the' 34th andi37th degrees of latitude, i. e. 
between’ the'Mediterfaneani and: the Great. Sahara. 

“ The repions® to the southward of Algiers, ly- 
ing between the 84th’and 37thodegrees ‘of latitude, 
possess’ six climates, perfectly: distinct from each 
othér’o The plain ‘of thd Meteedjah, which is low, 
watm, and’ damp? ‘ The chainiofthe Atlas, twenty- 
five leapuew in! width rising 11,000 feet above the 

sdlevel of the sea; and whose climate, ¢xtending as 
i far ae Bogter; tesembles: thatzsof ‘the south of 

i Prmobbs Pie Lathe Desertssan elevated district, 
o Sbut! scdtvtil yy watered9 ‘The imountainous ' country 
bib oforhes Djabel.1Aditiiour} landothe Djebeb Sahary, 
inofromni four vovfive thousand feet ino heightsrand 
-slitwentybfive tdeapueegiin ywidehwod Further! south 

veddmes.therunhernpagt ofthe basi 6f the: Mzi~ 
v0 bebtigsofabript’ elévicions, ‘with ani arid soil and 

a burning sky. And lastly, at Laghouat: is the 
tov GreatsDevat) whérezyow fine neither: mountains 
-ignel svbeer.to1P¥oms the} sdacoust:-tos within® four 
S etdibubbesiénichbo® Boghuryiprain is: cultivated, with- 
cesta pelopleed, Bowe ap water ‘must be rtifi« 
-o9Titdl ys , sxcteptin fsome elevated: or da 
“iugitulttionyssditsis fi heslthuiteehé>aystem of irri 
~ (ogadions intrdd uesé tbyithe obrabs: into: Spain is: de- 

rived from the conquerors havingyemployed> there 
-oothesdamelandthdde>bb Euitivation! ‘that: they had 
ietibedt foreed::by mecessivylitd) follow: imitilling: the 
ody sandy:sojlfodfrieat® ai isvinis t 
iw Shibhs thesifetdelijah grow the alée, ‘palm, ‘cactus, 
ot and orange, which dujnét-flourish. im the: Atlas, the 

‘ontreessof which saventhose: of the<southcof France— 
»osuel aso sy) elms; -cork-trees) pines, 
!ouloy presses, 2&e.19The streed) of the ‘Desert are the 
)demtiseiyithel ‘karowbajsthgojuniper—whieh ‘attains 
the height of thirty feet, and,inidamp: es, the 
tamtarisk: (i Tino the: chainswof ithe! Djebels Ammout 
rsandu Djebeb:Sahary: the: drées. are corfined:to the 
' dentists; ey presses,ipinesy and; im thebhigher sparts 
of the mountains, the ilex. In the gardens about 
the Ksars the fruit-trees of Europe and Africa are 








seen flourishing side by side. In the Meteedjah 
the palms are unproductive, and are not to be met 
with again until to the south of the Djebel Am- 
mour, where they yield most abundantly, in a 
country where wheat and barley are scarce and 
dear, and the date is the principal article of food. 
Here nature puts on a peculiar aspect; the vege- 
table productions of the soil, the minerals, the 
birds, the reptiles, and the insects, all follow one 
type—the type of Central Africa. In the Great 
and Little Deserts the higher parts consist of little 
else than rock; while in many of the less elevated 
portions, a thick bed of vegetable earth, of an ex- 
cellent quality, is found. In the months of May 
and June, the Little Desert is covered with herbs, 
affording an abundant pasturage, superior to what 
is then found on the Djebel Ammour. In the 
Great Desert there is no grass, except in certain 
moist places. At the end of June the grass dries 
up, and the flocks then eat itas hay. In Novem- 
ber fall the first rains, and verdure again returns. 
Throughout the desert truffles are found in im- 
mense quantities, whitish in colour, and without 
any great flavour: they are, nevertheless, a re- 
cherché and wholesome addition to the table, and 
are even an object of commerce, when preserved 
by drying. The lion and the panther, which are 
tolerably common in the wooded mountains of the 
Atlas, are not to be found in either the Great or 
Little Desert. On leaving Taguine, the ostrich 
begins to appear, as well as a large species of an- 
telope, called by the Arabs ‘louache.’ In the 
Great Desert the horned viper, a serpent, of a very 
dangerous species, is numerous; and there are 
also ‘lizards, nearly three feet long, with a flat, den- 
wtieulated gail. The largest serpents are rarely 
more than seven feet and a half in length. When 
the sea-breeze, having passed over the Meteedjah, 
reaches the Atlas, its temperature becomes re- 
duced, and it deposits its humidity in the form of 
clouds, rain, or snow ; then, carried on over the Lit- 
tle Desert, the clouds are dispersed by the increased 
heat of the soil, only to be again re-formed on the 
ranges of the Djebel Ammour, and finally disap- 
pear as they pass over the burning plains of the 
Sahara. Thus, often in the Little Desert the 
weather will be beautiful, while the Atlas and 
Djebel Ammour, to the north and south, are both 
enveloped in clouds; and when General Marey’s 
expedition crossed the ridge of the Djebel Am- 
mour in the midst of a violent storm, the sky was 
serene and clear, and the weather lovely, in the 
deserts on either side of the mountains. As by 
these mountains a large portion of the moisture 
eafried/by the winds is intercepted, comparatively 
but aismall share reaches the elevated plains be- 
yond :(except during the winter, when the rain 
falls. in:torrents), but being almost entirely depen- 
dent for water on what comes from the heavens, 
arid that source being closed for the greater part of 
the year, the soil is burnt up, vegetation. cannot 
exist; and these plains become a desert. In the 
Atlas and the Djebel Ammour. snow falls every 
winter, and lies on the ground for several weeks. 
It. has been seen on the Djebel Sahary in. the 
month of May. But little snow falls in the Me- 
teedjah or the deserts, and, when it does, it: melts 
almost immediately,” ! 

The. history of Ragzzia of General: Marey.in; 1844 
is: reprinted trom.a pamphlet privately circulated 
by. that: distinguished officer ; and. will, we daresay, 
especially interest military readere; but, all, that 
we need say ofthe General ‘is, that he did,,ever 
thing in his power-to:render the expedition of our 
countrymen agreeable:to them. -That he them: 
to see as many of the lions as he could may bé’ 
granted, when we mention that among the rest he 
exhibited to.them a Jame one, of his own, 
** During the ‘evening: (says: Captain ‘Kennedy )’ 
we learnt’ much that’ was interesting’ concerning 
the Arabs from the Genétal, who is more intimately 
acquainted with the Arab character, and-with,their; 
manners and customs, than perhaps any other 


if 


commandant of the Spahis (the Arab cay 
the pay of the French), he lived among 
adopting their dress, and both writing and Speak 
ing Arabic fluently ; he is thus able to communicy 
with the tribes under his government without th 
medium of an interpreter. On our asking gop 
questions about a lion that we had heard belon 
to him, he said he would introduce us at once, », 
turning to his servant, desired him to bring 
Sultan. In a few minutes the door opened s 
the lion entered the room, the man only leadiy 
him by a tuft of his mane. He was a magniticey 
animal, two years old, and full grown, all but} 
mane; which although only a foot long, made y 
vertheless a respectable appearance; he did yy 
seem to care about our being strangers, but walk. 
ing about the room like a large dog, permitted y 
to take liberties with him, such as patting hig 
shaking a paw, and making him exhibit his tee 
and claws. He shewed, however, a marked pre 
dilection in favour of his old acquaintances, aj 
lying down before them, turned on his back tol 
scratched. After a scratch or two he began ty 
yawn, and was fairly settling himself for a ny 
when a cigar was puffed in his face—a proceeding 
he evidently did not approve of—rising in a hory, 
curling up his lips, and wrinkling his nose, he ¢. 
posed to view a splendid set of teeth, a sure tig 
that he was not pleased. A hearty sneeze seem 
to restore him to good temper; and beating » 
malice, he returned a friendly pat bestowed ispm 
him by Captain Martenot, who had been thé'y. 
gressor, by rubbing his head caressingly agting 
his knees,”’ 

In the Little Desert, where the sporting was pir. 
sued, Captain Kennedy proceeds to describe the 
battue 

“ Day was breaking when we were aroused next 
morning by the arrival of a party of the Arabs who 
were to assist at the hunt. The morning wasbit- 
terly cold, the. thermometer standing at 43 te. 
grees; and a dense mist covering the face of the 
mountains, rendered objects at agi yardS‘invi- 
sible. The sun was just rising red and angry 
through the fog, when we set forth for the spot 
that had been fixed upon by thé Arabs for our first 
beat; where,.we arrived after half-ari-lour’s walk. 
In the mean time. the aspect of the morning was 
changed ; the sun, having dispersed the mist, shone 
gloriously, giving promise of a fine day. Fifty 
Arabs were collected when we came up, a number 
that afterwards swelled to nearly two hundred, 
many of them mounted, who, having heard what 
was going on, joined us from the neighbouring 
tribes ; a multitude of dogs was also gathered to- 
gether, for where the brushwood is so thick, tt is 
diffitult to force the! boars to break cover, without 
actually coming upon them’; and therefore any 
little barking cur’that has’ ‘a tolerable nose is tse- 
ful. The Righas are held the best sportsmen in 
this part of the Atlas, and are passionately fond of 
hunting ;’ a sitigle’ man’ will sometimes: fullow 4 
boar for two or three days by the track, and kill 
him at last with’a single dog, seldom firing unless 
Within a few yards}'when killed, the only use they 
make of the meat is’to feed’ their dogs; and; if neat 
a Frenclr station, they: o¢casidnally take it there 
for sale.’ ‘Some 'of the dogs are handsome power- 
ful’ animals; resembling’ those bred in England 
between 4’ greyhound aid’ a foxhound, are coura- 
geous, and will 'sitighy attack alboar. These dogs 
are raré, and’ valued accordingly; a fine one being 
geldoni patted ‘with by an “Arab unless tempted by 
a high pric&. °' Five splave efvrendezvous was the 
‘sutamit Of awdoded ridge, ‘sloping gradually down 
to a ravine below, the ptownd narrowing with the 
déclivity} atid’ enclosed! ori’ botlichunids by the steep 
sides ‘of thé ‘surrdunding midultdins. ‘The twenty 
Yohigeurs, ‘placed at’ intervals: among thie» Arabs, 
wete farted ih’ an @xtévided: line along thebaidge, 
fwo of the guns, and all the dogs, remained #1 
them; the rést of the guts,” descending aed 
were posted on the bank of a small Stteaim the 
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officer in the French service. For several years 











ran through the valley, at the points where it #% 
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————— 
dered probable that the boars would attempt 
yes When we were all placed, the signal was 
w Pe from below, and the line advanced, making 
coe noise as possible in beating the cover, the 
ow try firing blank cartridge, the Arabs shouting, 
en 4 dogs barking. Nothing, however, was 
oy and the two next ravines were also drawn 
0% In the fourth beat we were more fortunate ; 
recent traces of the presence of the game were dis- 
red. The boar could not be far off, and lay- 
tp n the dogs, a dozen voices roared out ‘ Haloof, 
heloot” (pig, pig) s 4 general rush was made in the 
direction of those who had viewed the game, the 
noise redoubled, and the scene became most ex- 
citing. The ravine, steep, rocky, and clothed with 
thick prushwood, seemed to be alive with men, the 
purnished barrels of the voltigeurs glancing in the 
sunlight as they pushed forward from bush to bush, 
keeping up an irregular fire, each shot marked by 
acurl of white smoke rising from the copse, and 
the report repeated again and again, echoing 
among the hills. The Arabs, with their long 
ns,and the loose folds of their bernouses waving 
vo air, as they rushed at full speed over the 
roughest ground, mingled their wild cries with the 
ling and barking of the dogs; on the ridges 
overlooking the ravine, the horsemen watching 
the motions of those below, to enable them to cut 
offthe boars if they should take to the hill, were 
galloping about at a fearful pace over rocks and 
stones, now lost sight of in some deep gully, then 
seen clanbering from rock to rock, their animals 
more like goats than horses, and having regained 
the crest, every movement of the steeds and their 
excited riders was visible to us below, each figure 
standing out in bold relief against the deep blue 
of acloudless sky. Notwithstanding the exertions 
of the mounted party, the game crossed the hill 
into the neighbouring ravine, but not until a two- 
year old had been shot by an Arab, and a fine old 
boar severely hit. He managed to get away; and 
we afterwards heard, on our return to Medeah, 
that he had been tracked, and sent to General 
Marey a day or two after by the Arabs. The 
chase having taken a contrary direction to our 
camp, we ,@ long walk before us under a 
broiling sun; the breeze had died away, and the 
stunted trees and bushes afforded no shade at noon. 
At one o'clock we reached the tent, where the ther- 
mometer in the shade stood at 92 degrees, after 
eight hours’ hard work, well repaid for our labour 
by the magnificence of the scenery, and the excite- 
ment of a sport so novel in all its features. 
[To be continued.] 




































NOVEL, WRITING. , 

The Confessions of a Pretty, Woman. By Miss Par- 
doe, author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &c. 
3 vols. H. Colburn. webs 
Mate criticism upon a work of this description 
may be altogether erroneous; for how can a mas- 
culine fellow know any thing about the feelings, 
fancies, freaks,thoughts, prejudices, mental move- 
ments, or passions of a pretty woman? But if we 
ventured to judge by human nature, we should say 
‘hat Miss Pardoe’s women are rather extraordinary 
characters. There may be young ladies who think, 
talk, and act as the two sister-heroines in this novel 
do at the ages of eleven to fifteen, but we confess 
we should be desperately astonished to meet with 
any experienced matron of from forty to fifty who 
shoulddo so. They are sages in pinafores, philoso- 
phers in frogks, and Hobbes in petticoats. And the 
mixtuse chagia funpy,effect ; for, in juxtaposition 


with allothist precosigus, juvenile wisdom, we have 
_second.dinner and dressing 
bells singing, tailet-making and toilets, throwing 


perpetual: first cand 


back: an! lxurious cushions till lost in the downy 
(iprofudibn, and: allthe other trivialities of fashion- 
20g e-hife. sg ad 





P . Scraps of French, Italian, 
‘s'andbGegmdn, are in keeping therewith.* And yet 


there is talent, in spite of the utter misapplication 
of it, in the machinery of the story, and the beings 
in whom it is developed. Babies never perceived 
what Miss Pardoe makes her babies (literary babies 
we mean) notice and descant upon; nor did ever 
chits of girls reason and act as Miss Pardoe repre- 
sents her chits to have done. In short, real life 
never exhibited such scenes as these, for they are 
unnatural as they are unconventional; though real 
life has exhibited, and constantly exhibits, scenes 
far more wonderful. 

The parentage of the Pretty Woman embraces a 
pretty mother (whose capricious example she fol- 
lows) and a millionaire father, who is glad to let 
her do as she likes for the sake of tranquillity, and 
allows her to act as no respectable married woman 
would or could act, trusting to her self-vanity as 
his protection against the worst infidelity. She 
has other men, publicly and privately, making no- 
torious love to her, and so jealous of each other as 
to be almost at throat-cutting; and this precious 
cecisbeoing lasts for years—one, Vernon, dropping 
we know not how, why, or when, quite out of sight, 
and another, Lord Otterford, ultimately marrying 
her when a widow, after breaking the heart of a 
charming young lady who, though one of the most 
sensible and virtuous females in the world, is as 
transparently deceived as the greatest fool that 
ever wore ribbons. All this passes in vol. i., whilst 
Miss Tilden, the heroine par excellence, is in the 
nursery—but far more sagacious than those about 
her. Her father, one of the ablest and shrewdest 
men in the empire, is nevertheless an utter ass; 
and permits his children to be ruined by his dis- 
gustingly silly coquettish wife with his eyes open, 
without an attempt to save them. Here is the way 
in which this lady explains herself to her father the 
Earl of Glenfillan (Scotch title; poor and proud) 
when Mr. Tilden is hinted at as a possible alliance, 
settling 10,000/. a year on his bride: 

“ Lady Madelaine appeared resolved not to come 
‘to the rescue.’ Why was she thus silent? We 
can only say, with the German proverb, Das Herz 
liigt nicht. ‘ What a splendid figure might be made 
by a woman of fashion and beauty upon an unen- 
cumbered ten thousand a-year!’ once more de- 
claimed his lordship; ‘I must again repeat that 
the offer was princely.’ ‘ And intended for myself, 
if I have understood you rightly, my lord,’ said 
Lady Madelaine; ‘it almost makes me smile, 
when I remember the marvellous projects of my 
poor aunt in my favour, that the first suitor who 
has seriously pretended to my hand should be a 
commoner, and one, moreover, who has been con- 
taminated by commerce; and that I should say— 
knowing myself as 1 do—that I pray you not to 
precipitate this matter. Of course Mr. Tilden 
leaves the castle at once.’ ‘ Such was his inten- 
tion,’ said the earl, who could scarcely conceal 
his astonishment at the words and bearing of his 
daughter; ‘ but, in compliance with my request, 
he has consented to remain for a couple of days 
longer.’ ‘ With any hope of succeeding in his 
suit?’ asked the lady, with a very peculiar expres- 
sion. ‘ Without the slightest,’ replied the earl; 
‘and very reluctantly; but I asked it as a favour, 
to prevent the possibility of remark among the 
household.’ ‘ You have acted wisely, my dear 
father, as you ever do,’ said Lady Madelaine; 
and she removed the spaniel from her lap, and 
drew her chair directly opposite to that of the earl, 
sweeping away as she did so the piles of papers 
which occupied the table before her; and then she 
leant her head upon her hand for a time, in an at- 


titude of grave thought. ‘ That I was not quite 
unprepared for this event,’ she said at length after 
a considerable pause, upon which his bewildered 


lordship did not attempt to break, ‘ I will at once 
concede. I could not mistake the manner of Mr. 
Tilden, guarded as it has been; nor was I blind to 
the fact that I am not altogether calculated to play 
respectably the réle of a nonentity with which your 
lordship had favoured me in this domestic drama. 
Lady Flora has been de tiers, and not myself. So 
much for the state of things at home; and now, I 
will give you a slight sketch of the reasons which 
have induced me to tolerate the proposal of Mr. 
Tilden.’ As she ceased speaking, she glanced to- 
wards the earl, who replied only by a silent incli- 
nation of the head.—‘ I know that I am handsome 
—all the world have so decided, and all the world 
must be right. I know that my family, on both 
sides, is unexceptionable, and in antiquity would 
do no dishonour to a German court; and I am as- 
suredly not of a temperament to consider such ad- 
vantages as a matter of indifference. But these 
are not the only truths which the world has taught 
me. Iam young in years, but old in experience. 
The tuition of Lady Sinclair was able, and I have 
learnt somewhat of myself. I have been flattered, 
féted, and followed; but the mention of my pro- 
spects has always hitherto sufficed to cook the pas- 
sion created by my person. I amy Wa am 
ambitious. Glenfillan is to me exile from® all the 
haunts and habits of my early and brilliawt girl- 
hood. You have considerately warned me that I 
must not hope to revisit Loudon for several years ; 
and I, in my turn, have asked myself what, under 
existing circumstances, | can hope from another 
season, when | am crippled in my resources, and 
have lost my affectionate and skilful chaperone. 
And now I have perhaps, my lord, said enough to 
justify my present apparently capricious conduct 
with regard to Mr. Tilden.’ ‘ I have listened with 
as much admiration as surprise,’ exclaimed the 
earl; ‘ I had fallen into a somewhat similar train 
of reasoning while awaiting you. But remember, 
my dear child, that you are still very young, and 
that you are very beautiful. I will be as frank as 
yourself, and at once admit that this marriage ap- 
pears to me to be singularly desirable. Reflect, 
nevertheless. You have great advantages on your 
side—youth, beauty, and patrician birth. You are 
doing great honour to Mr. Tilden, even by this 
deliberate consideration of his proposal.’ ‘I am 
not insensible to the fact, my lord; nor, I have 
reason to believe, will he be so. Ido not profess 
to love Mr. Tilden. The thing is impossible un- 
der the circumstances ; but I respect his intellect, 
and admire his person. He is, in short, perfectly 
presentable; and, when you have ascertained that 
his fortune is as it has been represented to you by 
others, I will engage to permit his addresses ;— 
and the rather,’ added her ladyship, with a little of 
the sententiousness of her father, ‘ that, as you did 
me the honour to confide to me, you are at present 
under some pecuniary engagement to the gentle- 
man.’ As she ceased speaking, she rose, and hav- 
ing bent her head gracefully to the earl, glided. out 
of the room.” ainwd s 

Can any one suppose such a convefgation:ever 
to have taken place between a father andy daugh- 
ter; persons tvo of refinement and civilised habits? 
The high art of the novelist is to shew ‘chiaracters 
by slight touches and acts; but here they/htereo- 
type themselves in the coarse daubery ofitheiout- 
side of caravans at country-fairs. The veryihomey- 
moon is eclipse : bsvit 

‘* Lady Madelaine Tilden had takem:her :imea- 
sures skilfully, and like a good tactician. Thecfirst 
evening of her arrival in Grosvenor Square was the 
last which she was compelled to spend alone with 
her husband, and perhaps it was better so; for 
these compulsatory matrimonial duets are more 
frequently cases of moral dos-a-dos than téte-a-téte ; 





French writer has wittily defined as 
that sweet and ev t fresh 
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5 te Now, how am I to describe the said Lady 








' J have said'that she was just nineteen, that 


mother; ‘ but we promise to behave better ere long.’” 


loveliest of all ages for a woman; when, in addition to her 
own individual attractions, she possesses also what a a 
la beauté du diable,| to commiseration.” 
which, after the age 
of twenty, is gone for ever. * * * ‘ Mr. Tilden and I are 
at present fristes comme des bonnets de nuit, pursued my 


and it is difficult to decide, when this occurs, which 
individual of the conjugal duo is the best entitled 


We are not sure we understand this brief quota- 
tion to the letter. What ‘* compulsatory” duets are, 
is beyond our apprehension, and therefore we do 
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THE LITERARY, GAZETTE, AND 





not exactly realise (as the-Yankees say) the moral 
dos-a-dos which consequently supersedes the ¢éte- 
&-iéte,. Had it been physical, we should have gone 
along with the fairauthor. In’ London the wealthy 
bride is-met,with all the warmth and sincerity of 
fashion; and.a fewlines of acomplimentary letter to 
heron the occasion isia good sample of the pie- 
bald, im style. é 

 Burekal you: are really, then, once more on 
your way to town, ma foute belle! I am enchanted, 
and so is Sir Herbert, Of Otterford I say nothing, 
save that I have not been able to trust him out of 
my sight, since the news arrived. 4 buon intendi- 
tore, poche parole'bastano! Can you condescend to 
the Opera, before, Easter,?... I shall, reserve a'seat 
in my box, for Saturday, as perhaps, you may not 
yet; be. monfée there; at,allevents, let me have you 
the first night! Pray make. my, baisemains to: il 
marito,jand)say how much I regret that [cannot 
make rgom ; for ,him;. but I have beem persecuted 
since this French danseuse,, made her appearance, 
about. whom all the,;men, in the world, save one, have 
gone mad ;,and, I havemot moralicourage enough to 
say, {.n9,, 80 Jong as, A-haye a.chair left. She goes 
to Milan next week, so; don’t fail me for:your own 
sake. klow,did youleaye Lord Glenfillan ?— 7 oute- 
A- vous borin . (Sypney Devereux.” 

All.this time, readers must be. told it is the 
mother,of.éke Pretty Woman who is figuring, and 
who, indeed, to the end of the chapter, does figure 
far more than her.to whom we owe: the popular and 
catching) title-page. But, time: flies, tie Pretty 
Woman, ‘daughter,of the aforesaid, is horn, ‘and 
grows up.a- prodigy :of world-wisdom in an ill- 
educated child; in,justification. of which -Miss 
Pardoe assures us: 

“ With women, I.do not hesitat® to affirm that 
intellect, strong will, and,extraordinary powers of 
perspicacity, and filness, are of no particular age. 
Watch.am intelligent girl as she passes from child- 
hood into,youth, and my argument will be:at once 
borné;out. | -I,am haZarding:no rash opinion. The 
assertion is founded, upon extensive experience. 
Generally speaking, the youth at sixteen ‘is still a 
boy;absorbed by:his lexicon; hisboat, and his pony ; 
butithe gitl who at sixteen is nota woman alike in 
intellect and in heart bids fair to die a child ora 
simpleton atithe close of a long life. All children, 
particularly these who are banished to the nursery, 
and consigned.to thecompanionship of hirelings, 
necessarily ‘hear many things which they are not 
supposed:to remark, far less to understand; but 
the young; are “peculiarly susceptible to all that is 
passingoabdut them, and nothing fallsito the ground 
unheeded whichis brought under their observation, 
Inccomparative infancy boys experience this ex- 
ternahinfluence far less than their sisters. Their 
habits; atvonce boisterous: and active, afford to them 
fewet opportunities of hearing discussions, and ar- 
guménts;and inferences, relating to social ties and 
social usages:: Phe sedentary amusements of girls 
lerid themselgesp6n the contrary, not only to mo- 
mentary attention, ‘but: to :after-speculation. Je- 
mima;as shestrims henfrock, is frequently employed 
indwondéring «what mamma meant last night by 
teling;Mrs.Smith that Miss Jones had jilted Mr. 
Brown because she diseovered that Mr. Robinson 
was a richer mam; and when the frock is completed 
a day: drotwo afterwards; she is very probably still 
occupied in wondering whether, when she is a little 
older, slie shallever'jileany one; and if it is a plea- 
sané amusenient, and whatitireally means. Fanny, 
as. she; dresses ‘her doll; bids:her be good and quiet, 
and: then she shall have a rich husband, and ride in 
a carriage, and do just as she likes ; for mamma told 
papa yesterday, when‘ he was angry with her, that 
she would do as she liked—while the girl of thir- 
teen already begins to criticise her mother’s beauty, 
and to ask herself what will be the probable effects 
produced by her: own. Where there are strong 
powers of mind, these are’ merely subordinate 
speculations.” 

Heaven, and Miss Pardoe, know what the others 
are! Outward effects are strongly enough portrayed: 





“A light laugh in the drawing-room heralded 
the re-entrance of Lady Devereux, and her cousin 
immediately sauntered forth to. meet her, after one 
long last look into the eyes of Emily. For a moment 
she believed herself alone. She stood where he 
had left her, motionless. Gradually, her head 
sank upon her bosom ; and a deep sigh, drawn from 
the very depths of’ her spirit, fell sadly on the 
silence. ‘After a'time she rallied, but it was evi- 
dently by a violent and painful effort: a slight 
shiver passed over her graceful limbs; and then 
she hastily approached the window, and leaned out, 
as if greedy of the refreshing breeze which swept 
into the apartment. Need I say that I shrank into 
the most remote corner of my retreat? I felt as 
though I should expire upon the spot. My brow 
burned; my heart beat almost to bursting; my 
clenched hands were rigid in their tension. I had 
heard my mother mocked at—made the theme of 
scorn and banter—branded as a Circe!—and, 
although I knew not then the precise meaning of 
the appellation, the tone in which it had been 
applied had left me little doubt that it was one 
which reflected slight honour upon her own, And 
still Emily Vernon stood there, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of escape. I thought that I was suddenly 
smitten with fever. I felt the curtain quiver with 
the trembling of my limbs. My tongue was parched, 
and I had set my teeth so hard, that I heard the 
labouring breath as it escaped from between them. 
But she heardnothing. She was alone in that still 
hour of darkness, with her love, and with her 
doubts. Ay, they were there still—hushed, but not 
annihilated ; for she sighed, and at intervals swept 
from her cheeks the tears which had gathered there, 
and shuddered, as if some vision darker than the 
night had risen upon her spirit. Poor Emily! 
Even in the paroxysm of my rage, I pitied her. 
There was a prophet-whisper in her ear that told 
of ills to come! When she at length withdrew her 
head from the window, smoothed her bright hair, 
and slowly prepared to leave the room, the sound 
of yoices was loud in the next apartment. There was 
no other egress from the retreat that she had chosen; 
and accordingly, after shrinking back into the dark- 
ness more than once, she eventually disappeared ; 
and then I threw myself upon a sofa, and wept 
bitterly.” 

A little girl, forced to overhear a false love-tale 
from behind a window curtain; in which the lover 
is her ma’s most favoured adorer!! She, the little 
girl listener, is quite transmogrified by the event: 

“Ten minutes after I had mastered my emotion, 
and sought in the sweet influences of nature for 
the relief I needed, I was once more perfectly pre- 
sentable, and-did not hesitate to join my mother’s 
guests; but I re-entered not that luxurious draw- 
ing-room as I had left it. The best and purest 
moral.remnant of my girlhood had been torn away. 
I had learnt that even my own proud and beautiful 
mother had descended from her pedestal, and could 
be spoken of in other terms than those of adora- 
tion. Emily, too, the mild, the loving, the gentle 
Emily, whom hitherto I had considered faultless, 
she had also her secret sin—her cherished hypo- 
crisy—her dangerous mystery. As for Otterford, 
words have no power to ‘tell how bitterly, how 
utterly I loathed him. As I passed into the saloon, 
I saw him, as I had seen him a hundred times be- 
fore, lolling over the back of the large lounging- 
chair which was sacred to Lady Madelaine. The 
company were scattered in groups over the room; 
Lady Devereux and Frederic Vernon occupied the 
same Persian couch, and were almost Jost among 
the yielding cushions. I had grown an age in ex- 
perience within the last. two hours; and the first 
fruits of my awakened perceptions might have been 
discovered in the fixed and almost stern’attention 
with which I observed these two friends of my 
mother. Lady Devereux was languidly, but’ not 
the less assiduously, endeavouring to appropriate 
the thoughts and glances of the handsome young 
man beside her. Her magnificent arm, half veiled 
by rich black lace, lay, in all its rounded beauty, 


. * . oo aD 
upon the pillow against which he leant, The 
ple folds of her black velvet dress were confined 
a plain girdle, clasped with jewels, which drew the 
eye to the smallness of her waist, and the fula 
of her beautifully moulded neck, Her little 5 
were coquettishly grouped together upon a cushian 
and were visible beneath the embroidered stock; . 
even to the well-turned ancle. There was an arch 
smile playing about her lips, and a languid Softness 
glistening in her eyes, which rendered her More 
beautiful than I had ever previously believed her to’ 
be. As Iadvanced up the room, I saw that she Wag 
speaking playfully, almost tenderly, though I coulj 
not hear her words; but a single glance suffice’ 
to shew me that her companion little heeded their 
import. His look was riveted upon my mother, 
not fully and freely, but with all the caution of ox 
who cares not that his secret should be read h 
idle eyes—and how full of misery was that Jogi 


ing and undoubting vanity sat on my mother! 
brow, and flushed her akbele Her eyes a ame 
but the play of her rich lips, and the frequent 
motion of her small head, shewed that she did no} 
listen unheedingly to the low murmur that fell upon 
her ear, And Lord Otterford? He it was why 


he bent over Lady Madelaine, his gaze was turned 
elsewhere. Emily Vernon stood near the harp, 
which she had been engaged in tuning, and at he 
side was Mr. De Clifford. To those who, unlik 
myself, were not in the secret of Miss Vernon; 
heart, she must have appeared all calmness and 
mental repose. The tears had been dried, the 
pulse had ceased its tumultuous throbbings, the 
flush had faded from the fevered brow; she wa 
graceful, easy, and self-possessed. Her taper 
fingers wantoned among the chords of the instru. 
ment; her small foot pressed down the yielding 
pedals; and ultimately, at the close of a brilliant 
actor she shook back her long ringlets, and 
ooked up with a smile in reply to a remark of 
De Clifford’s, when her eye chancing to wander 
farther, I saw her suddenly falter and turn pale; 
the smile fled from her lips; and the light fromter 
countenance; while at the same moment Lord Ot- 
terford started from his position. near my mother, 
and passing rapidly beside her, I heard the word 
‘Woman!’ breathed bitterly from between his 
clenched teeth. Here, then, was another coil of 
the reptile; for, in my present excited -and suspi- 
cious state of feeling, 1 was at no loss to read, in 
the alarmed expression of De Cliffurd’s face, as he 
marked the change which had so suddenly come 
over his fair companion, a more lively interest than 
mere friendship would have inspired. He loved 
her: but the serpent had already made its way into 
his Eden—his dream was nearly over. Lady 
O'Halloran was asleep. Miss Alexander was en- 
deavouring to draw the fashionable and fastidious 
Sir James Dornton into a flirtation; and her sister 
sat apart, beyond the more- busy guests, with her 
eyes riveted on Frederic Vernon. Mrs. Alexander, 
all blonde and bracelete, was doing her utmost to 
appear interested in a political discussion which 
was going on between my father and Lord Corn 
bury, a brother member; while good old Dr. James, 
more sincere, and already outwearied by their pro- 
lixity, had settled himself comfortably in an ample 
fauteuil, and was half way to the land of dreams. 
How false, how hollow, and how tedious every thing 
appeared to me, child as I was! I felt saddened, 
disappointed, dissatisfied. . I had indeéd succeeded 
in subdaing all trace of the violent emotion which 
I had lately undergone ; but I-soon discovered that 
I had by no means resumed miy ordinary manner, 
from the expression of my father’s: eye, as, duting 
a pause in his conversation, it chanced to turn upon 
me. ‘You are unwell, Eveleen,’ he said, tenderly, 
as he approached and took my hand; ‘your cheek 
is pale, my poor child; these hours and these ha- 
bits are undermining your health. Would that I 
could see it otherwise!’ I felt a deep blush rise to 





my brow. ‘Indeed, I am well, quite well,’ I an- 





I followed its direction. The triumph of unsiriy." 
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red, hurriedly ; ‘I have been annoyed —agi- 
ated —but it is all over now.’ — ‘And may a grave, 
siddle-aged, old-fashioned individual, like myself,’ 
id Lord Cornbury, in a tone of quiet sarcasm, as 
also approached and seated himself upon the 
ifa beside me, ‘ venture to inquire what event can 

ye occurred of sufficient importance to ‘agitate’ 
nd ‘annoy’ the charming Miss Tilden, the embryo 
auty, the precocious wit, and the envied heiress ?’ 
twas the first time that I had ever been addressed 
y such an accent, and my indignation fully equalled 
py surprise ; nor was it by any means diminished 
hen, on glancing towards my father, as though I 
soked to him to revenge the insult, I saw a quiet 
nile dancing in his eye, and playing about the 
1 was petrified. I could 
ot have spoken had my earthly happiness de- 
‘ended on the exertion: but I felt my form dilate, 
nda frown of offended dignity gather upon my 
"such at eleven years of age, we think it would 
wprofitable for us to work out this problem any 
rrther.. She immediately gets a true lover for her 
‘wy self—a college boy of seventeen: and do not 
bey carry on the game, till mamma interferes, and 
ils the sport? The motives of most of the actors 
¢ tolerably incomprehensible ; and we are utterly 
taloss to know why the deepest intrigues are, 
rried on, and the cruellest injuries, and the basest 
ctions are committed. Adequate causes there are 
ot: the jumble is a jumble, because a novel must 
heanovel People are killed, married, deserted, 
ndermined, hated, sacrificed, &c. &c.; and there 
are a hundred allusions to “‘ self-abnegation’’—the 
pet phrase of the writer ; but the wherefore and 
cui bono elude our penetration. Yet, as we have 
stated, there are Many pretty and redeeming pas- 
sages and ideas, worthy of being in better company ; 
and, after all, the story is about as interesting as 
the common run of successful fiction; and there- 
fore we dare say hundreds of novel readers will 
think we have been too hard, and especially with a 
lady author. 








194 MEDICAL, 

Observations\and Essays on the Statistics of Insanity ; 
including anFnguiry into the Causes influencing the 
Results of Treatment in Establishments for the In- 
sane: to which are added, the Statistics of the Re- 
treat near York. By J. Thurnam, Resident Me- 
- Superintendent, Simpkin, Marshall, and 

0 





Tats is a ponderous tome, which, if the numerical 
method, as applied to the study of insanity, is of 
much use, cannot but be considered as a valuable 
tlleetion of data and facts. But while there can 
beno doubt but that various questions of high im- 
portance in medical and anthropological science 
lave been solved by statistical comparisons and 
researches, so also the same data (more especially 
us applied to insanity) are liable to serious objec- 
tions and infisite misinterpretations. The true 
method of calculating even the mortality of the in- 
sine was not known till the publication of Dr. 
Fart’s reports, about ten years ago; and some 
physicians have found the results, as applied to 
other questions, astage, sex, race, social position, 
&c, so inconstant and so inconsistent, as to have 
led them to discontinue the statistical method al- 
together. This is carrying objections to an un- 
merited extreme. The statistical method is not 
only not unproductive ‘of good, but it is of the ut- 
Most importance that such tables should exist, as 
certain general facts must unavoidably be €limi- 
tated from them; and hence laborious works, like 
that of Dr. Thurnamy, if not grappling with the sub- 
ect on the highest philosophical grounds, still pos- 
sss eminent advantages, and are really valuable 
contributions to the cause of science and humanity 


On Scarlatina, and its Successful Treatmept by the 
(eae Aceticum Dilutum of the Pharmacopaia. 
tac B. Brown, Pp. 66. J. Churchill. 


acetic acid in scarlet fever, both internally and ex- 
ternally, from having heard that Mr. Hunter of 
Margate had already met with remarkable success 
in the use of so powerful an antiseptic, good styp- 
tic, and most refreshing febrifuge:; Mr. Brown 
thinks that, in scarlatina, it at once destroys the 
poison of the blood, allays the vascular state of the 
mucous membrane, prevents hemorrhage from the 
blood-vessels, astringing the tonsils and fauces, 


chyle to the blood. It is evident that such impor- 
tant results cannot be too quickly signalised to the 
profession at large, and subjected to further ex- 
amination. 


The London Medical Directory, 1846. J. Churchill. 
Turis work is as useful to the public as it is to the 
profession; for it enables the former, not to decide 
upon the merits, but to ascertain the legal qualifi- 
cations, of neighbouring practitioners. There is a 
deal of amusing scandal contained in what is called 
the “Supplemental List;’’ more especially when, 
as is so frequently the case, a multitude of persons 
are practising with one name, as Smith or Brown, 
of which there is only a moderate enumeration in 
the lists of the colleges or hall. It is evident that a 
directory of this kind is calculated to do much good ; 
for, as the Lancet has remarked, when medical men 
find their scientific position thus laid bare to pub- 
lic scrutiny, they will shrink from practising with- 
out proper qualifications, even in the absence of 
penal laws. 


The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 
No. I. February, 1846. Dublin, Hodges and 
Smith. 

Our very old and estimable friend, the bi-men- 
sial Dublin Journal, has assumed a more ponderous 
quarterly form, and gained in respectability of ap- 
pearance, even if more valuable contributions than 
heretofore are not to be expected, from the very 
nature of things. This first number of this new 
series is peculiarly distinguished by an able and 
detailed history of periodic medical literature in 
Ireland, including notices of the Medical and Phi- 
losophical Societies of Dublin. 


The Half-Yeurly Abstract of the Medical Sciences ; 
being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the Con- 
tents of the principal British and Continental Me- 
dical Works published in the preceding Six Months: 
together with a Series of Critical Reports on the 
Progress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences, 
during the same Period. Edited by W. H. Rank- 
ing, M.D. Vol. II. July to December, 1845. 
By J. Churchill. 

The Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery ; 
being a Half-Yearly Journal, containing a Retro- 
spective View of every Discovery and Practical Imn- 
provement.in the Medical Sciences. Edited by W. 
Braithwaite. Vol. XII. July to December, 1845. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Works professing the same useful and important 

object —to render the profession acquainted with 

the progress of medical knowledge, in a brief and 
accessible manner. Both adopt the same admir- 
able plan, of treating diseases according to the 
structures which are mainly implicated; and it ap- 
pears that the medical man may also advantage- 
ously possess both works; for take any of the sec- 
tions — for example, Diseases of the Nervous Sys- 
tem—and the Half- Yearly Abstract, out of five ar- 
ticles, contains only one (digitalis in epilepsy) 
which is also comprised in the ¢wenty articles of the 

Retrospect. On the diseases of the respiratory sys- 

tem. the Retrospect has also sixteen articles, while 

the Abstract has only four, none corresponding to 
one another, except in a curious approximation— 


the same therapeutic agent in asthma. It appears, 
then, that.while one editor considers only one or two 
facts worth recording, the other finds dozens every 
six months. ‘Phis jis peculiarly the case in dis- 
eases,.of the genito-urinary system: the Abstract 


checking the febrile action, and supplying fresh | = 


the one having an article on the use of iodide of 
potassium in pneumonia; the other on the use of 





counterbalance the inferiority in number of arti- 
cles, the 4bstract has no fewer than seven reports ou 


the progress of the different branches of medical 
science; and as these must be considered as sum- 
maries of progress, they add very materially indeed 
to the value of a work which, with a little more 
condensation in its other articles, so as to admit of 
a greater variety and number, might easily be placed 
beyond rivalry. 








KING OF SAXONY’S BRITISH TOUR. 
(Third notice: conclusion.} 


REFERRING to the closing paragraph in our notice 
of this work last week, with some activity our- 
selves, we step from Oxford towards the Land’s 
End with our Saxon friend: 

‘* We walked a little way from Liskeard early this 
morning, waiting for the carriages to overtake uss 
and I was obliged, in consequence of our not he- 
ing quite sure of our way, to enter the little shop 
of a Quaker, in order to make inquiries. It was 
interesting to me to have an opportunity of observ- 
ing one of this sect of Christians, who are very nu- 
merous in this part of the country. The man in 
his old-fashioned coat, and broad-brimmed ‘hat, 
looked like honesty itself, but dry, and, nétwith- 
standing all his Christianity, quite devoted to 
gain.” 

At Bristol again he philosophises : 

* It was particularly interesting to me to be pre- 
sented to an old lady ninety-two years of age, a 
Lady L., who had long lived in Dresden, been 
much at court there, and even now kept up a cor- 
respondence with friends in that city. Such pers 
sons have always interested me, particularly in a 
psychological point of view. Women of this kind, 
who have lived much in the world, and have not 
been too much bent down by bodily ailments in 
their more mature age, often retain a vivacity of 
spirit, which forms a remarkable contrast to their 
ideas, which they have generally brought with 
them from earlier times, and which have remained 
stationary, and therefore no longer correspond 
with the ideas of the world as it at present exists. 
There is something ghostly in thus hearing opinions 
expressed and defended which have long been con- 
sidered as dead and buried. A natural historian 
may even compare his sensations with what he 
would feel if one of the plesiosauri or of the dino- 
theria were to appear again in life. 1 found this 
state of things with this old lady, who perfectly 
remembered the Seven Years’ War, and Frederick 
the Great, and Voltaire; the whole of the nine- 
teenth century must appear to her as a sort of 
useless appendix to the eighteenth, as.a sort of 
destructive article of luxury, so that the opinions 
of men of the present day must appear to her 
merely in the light of the half-erazy dreams of an 
unsettled mind: She seemed to experience none 
of the common inconveniences of great age, with 
the exception of being rather hard of hearing; and 
lived in a very pretty house, in a crescents withoa 
good view of the neighbourhood, andva ‘small park 
attached to it. I could not help iremarkifigyviiis 
connexion with her conversations cthatsa:éimitar 
vivacity and activity of spirit)is rarely tobe: met 
with in men of the same advancediage. 0 Perhaps, 
on the other hand, it may be easier forthe! many if 
his spirit do retain its activity, to take in the ad- 
vances of the world, and invan advanced age to be 
able to comprehend the:presént!ab well as the: past, 
nay, even to remain open tooreceive! impressions 
as to the future.’’ 5 

Snowdon was in due time:climbed, and also fur~ 
nished food for philosophy : 

“ Having spent some time upon the summit, 
dried ourselves, and ranged about among the 
craggy rocks and through the fog;:we found our 
visit was in vain—no hopes°ofthe weather clear- 
ing were longer entertained, and we prepared to 
proceed on ourdescent. Before we had descended 
far from the summit, the clouds presénted occa- 








Mn, Brown was induced to try the use of the dilute 


has only one article, the Retrospect has nine. To 


sional breaks, and we were able to snatch partial 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








views into the beautiful deep valleys which lie 
between the converging ridges of the mountain; 
and on one occasion the clouds rose like a curtain, 
and revealed to us a splendid prospect of. the \sea. 
In these occasional enpert we, perceived for a 
moment that the dec 


ivities of the, mountain were 
enjoying the full beams of the sun,.and, imme- 
diate mF, mrs SAD closely,.enveloped in, .our 
foggy, mantle of clouds. There was. a ‘continual 
play of currents of air, and, waves of fog with the 
“earth, SueiyPhenomena.tarnish highly interesting 
Harb of contemplation to those who have greater 
leisure for their contemplation than we ourselves 
Ahad. Of such, extraordinary, atmospheric , pheno- 
mena, however, it may be, said, they shew the life 
of the clouds, but. cloud the image of life!” 
= is is a smartly turned. epigrammatic period : 
its not being very intelligible is rather in its fa- 
repriate to cloud-imagery ! 


WUr) Ae ARB ; 
Dr. pe . speaks well of the Welsh physique: 
“Tt is mnpesaible-to avoid remarking, that the 
people on these sea-coasts of Wales, both in their 
countenances.and figures, afford obvious proofs of 
_ Ahigher, race, and nobler bluod than those which 
_atefoond in the interior, ‘The dress also is some- 
_ What, more civilised, ‘That of the men is especially 
yarkable for the small grey flat felt hat which 
they, wear, whilst, the, ugly black round hat of the 
women.has not yet wholly disappeared. Whether 
(or, pot this custom, may have,any connexion with 
the,tendency, we.have observed among some of the 
women, to emancipate, themselves from the domi- 
nion.of the men,,is perhaps a question.” 
~) At, a, later ;period, the Scotch do not fare so 


well; .. 

In. Scotland,. in general, a, severe, puritanical 
spirit, prevails, and a caren number of the people 
have .wholly renounced their connexion with the 
Established Church, in order, that, they may exer- 
cise the privilege of.electing their own ministers, 
and now de. inate th lves the.‘ Free Church.’ 
They, consequently no.longer occupy the churches 
built, by the, state, but ‘assemble in the best and 
smost,.conyenient temporary places they. can find, 
till they are able to build churches for themselves. 
Itseemed to, me as if] saw.the gloom and meian- 
choly.of the rainy day depicted. in the minds of the 
assembled worshippers.. The, persons, too, whom 
iwe met,on.the roads, or,saw.in the houses or ham- 
lets,..were, now, of a very different build.. They 
were, for. the most. part, large coarse figures, with 
ess mouths, melancholy countenances, and pro- 





ting cheek - bones; the eye was destitute of 
soisenesiely in the, men, who were, generally 
Folled up,in,.a,.woollen plaid, drawn tight round 
j should 8,,and, Wore a flat, ugly-looking black 
len, cap.on;thei, heads: The, figures of the 
swomen, were somemhat better, and. we had the 
uiditional: advantage .of seeing; them dressed in 
Aheiz § iyi though, no. smal]. number of 
them went barefooted, ,. The country first began to 
W, Civilisation when-we had passed 


she eRigOs, 

Abont forty miler, beyond;.the; border—trees then 
hecame,more frequent, and the houses somewhat 
larger’, b 8 


1 {£1 f 
nan inl Highlands he repeats the opinion: 
ovat Ae ho ep this, journey, particularly 
among. boys and young men, we ‘saw, specimens of 
the. d legs. and Scottish, kilt, made of parti- 
¢ oured woollen stufl,..This national dress has 

en prohibited, in Scotland for several decennia, 
and at first. the people were_sy little disposed to 
wear the, ordinary.nether garments of the south, 
that (in order to comply with the letter of the law) 
they often carried them, with them ona stick, in- 
stead. of wearing.them on their persons. . In these 
poor districts, however, the ancient customs, as it 
appears, are preserved still, at least among the 
youth, and as the national dress in later times has 
become a matter of taste and fashion among the 
higher classes, it will again, perhaps, come,to hon- 
our,,,, The build, of the. people still continues. to be 
oe by the same, traits which 1 bave,al 
ready mentioned on our entrance into Scotland; 


their poverty, however, is especially observable in 
the form and condition of their huts.” 

We imagined, and still believe, that “ the build 
of the people’. on, the Borders and in the High- 
lands is, yery dissimilar — they are obviously dis- 
tinct races. 

The manufacturing districts, and the lakes, &c. 
were all cursorily run over. Near Keswick the 
Doctor “ stopped-to see one of the most remark- 
able of the lead-pencil .manufactories. This spe- 
cies of manufacture was quite new to me; and 
the manner in,which every description of these 
useful articles was here produced, by the applica- 
tion of machinery, driven by steam- power, was at 
once instructive and entertaining. We were shewn 
the whole process, from the quick and fine, cutting 
of the cedar—by means of a delicate circular saw 
—to the insertion of the lead, of various qualities 
and dimensions, into the grooved wood, the glue- 
ing and fastening of the two sides, and, finally, the 
turning, polishing, and stamping of the finished 
pencil; and it may be well supposed that I did 
not fail afterwards to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to, provide my friends at home with a com- 
plete stock of these excellent drawing-pencils.”’ 

We are glad to see this acknowledgment from a 
German writer; for from the very indifferent pen- 
cils with which London shops are generally sup- 
plied, we had begun to fancy that the art of mak- 
ing good ones had been lost in this country; and 
have indeed seen penny articles bought in Germany 
boasted of as far superior to English at five or six 
times the price. We may now hope that this is 
not the case, and that we may find the lead inside 
at least as carefully attended to as the outside wood 
and conjunction. 

In Scotland, Staffa, Iona, and other rare scenes, 
seem to have had their attractions deeply felt. Ben 
Nevis* was not so accommodating as Snowdon ; 
and even royalty was obliged to give up the ascent. 
It is, however, a toil which, if the weather permits, 
is nobly rewarded by one of the grandest views 
over a solid sea of wave-like mountains that Europe 
can boast. 

At Taymouth the royal party met with princely 
hospitality ; and among other entertainments pro- 
vided by Lord Breadalbane to recreate his guests 
was the sword-dance, which so pleased our Queen, 
and is thus mentioned : 

** I was very happy in having an opportunity of 
making the personal acquaintance of a scholar, to 
whose works upon natural philosophy, and espe- 
cially upon optics, I had been previously indebted 
for much information. This was Professor Brew- 
ster of St. Andrews, whom, as a friend of the house, 
the marquis had invited for the purpose of meet- 
ing and being presented to his majesty. Properly 
speaking, this meeting afforded me double pleasure; 
first, on account of the professor himself, whose 
knowledge and scientific character have gained for 
him a European reputation, and whose simplicity 
of nature and ability were so very agreeable; and 
secondly, on account of the lord of the mansion, to 
whom it does great honour to maintain such friendly 
relations with men of eminence and science, and 
who furnishes an example in the high aristocracy 
of the cultivation of the sciences, which is but of rare 
occurrence either in England or Scotland. * * © 

“The company moved into another room, and 
several men immediately entered, dressed in full 
Highland costume. The piper commenced his en- 
livening strains, and a young man im Scottish garb 
first appeared with two naked swords. ‘He laid 
them crosswise on the floor, aud with a: peculiar 
jerking motion of his legs and arms, began to dance 
to the music of the bag-pipes. With a certain 
rhythm, he stamped with both feet on the ground, 
quicker and quicker, trod now on this side and 
now on that,.of the naked swerd-blades, without 
ever touching them—threw up his arms. in the air, 





_ * An odious whisky-seller in London, though rejoicing 
in a Scotch name, '¢ommits the atrocity of abelling his 





bottles.as Whisky of Ben Navis-+the Latin foraiship! It 


is enough to ruin his trade. , 


——— 
and one while assumed the attitude of an attack, 
ing, and at another of a defending warrior, J 
length he seized the swords again—swung the 
over his head, and disappeared. The whole a 
hibition had something savage, but, at the sam 
time, natural and primitive, in its character, whic 
made a lively impression on my mind; and ,, 
movements of the youth were so bold and Vigor 
ous, that it was impossible. to avoid Participatigg 
in the spirit which he displayed. Next appeare; 
two, and then four Highlanders, who. performed 
dance of similar character and significance, ag, 
former, but without weapons, At the momenis,, 
their liveliest movement, they continually utter; 
a sort of quick, lively, exclamatory song, whic 
was succeeded by fresh vehemence in dancing 
stamping of the feet, throwing about the, arms, aid 
advancing and retreating. I found it impossith 
to avoid recalling to my mind the rawings so 
dances among the New Zealanders and, other g. 
vages, which I had often seen, One must be jy. 
spired with a complete interest in all the. nation, 
peculiarities of Scotland to be able to follow they 
movements and bursts of nusic and. shouts with 
attention, We now returned to the great dry. 
ing-room, and thus ended the festivities, of i. 
day.” 

From this the party proceeded. to Edinburgh, 
where inter alia the phrenologists Caught atter. 
tion: 

** Some considerable time before, a phrenolag. 
cal society had been formed, and a numerous ai 
important collection of skulls brought togethe; 
and although, in a scientific point of view, no moe 
important result has been produced here thar el. 
where, and on the contrary, here as well as inGer. 
many, nothing but endless repetitions. of the do. 
trines of bumps which can never be physiologically 
proved, has been promulgated by the imitators,and 
apers of Gall, the materials which have. been, ¢l- 
lected are interesting, and I wished to see whether 
I might not be able to discover among them son- 
thing of which I could make, some further use. 
Dr. Goodsir himself was not quite clear as to the 
place where these treasures were, to be found; at 
length we discovered it in a narrow dark street, 
and the collection, curiously enough, is under the 
care of an old woman. From the external appear- 
ance of the museum, I was obliged to conclude tha 
the circumstances of the society were not the bei 
in the world: indeed it is not to be expected that 
a subject which is wanting in a real foundation of 
truth, which only contains in itself a germ of truth, 
as yet unrecognised by the mass of mankind, should 
long find sympathy; its, effect is generally con- 
fined to that produced at its first development in 
a small enthusiastic sect, and for this very reason 
can have no very long duration.’ 

Finally the author compares his native land with 
the land he had visited, and says: 

“ I felt with pleasure that, I was, again ou Get- 
man ground, where, if perhaps.the material part 
life, and all that relates to its, attainment are les 
cultivated, yet a higher and, more, enthusiastio fee 
ing for the ideal side of life, as represented in pht 
losophy, art, and poetry, has, planted itself im the 
people, and continually gives evidence. of its ptt 
sence.” 

Of small mistakes in.this volume, we /have,taken 
no notice: they are not such as to impeach its. ge 
neral accuracy. We might have. observed, for l- 
stance, that the Cock-of-the-wood does, nok fi 
quently (nor at all) occur on the Highland moors, 
and other trifles, of the, same sort, but ,it,is nol 
worth while, and the following; extracts relating (0 
our arts and artists are all we shall add to this 4 
view. 

Mr. Hope's Pictures, §c.—‘ The third object of 
curiosity was the house of Mr. Hope, sou of that 
rich banker who laid the foundation of Thorwald- 
sen’s reputation by a great expenditure. The fa 
ther has been long dead, and his widow married 
Lord Beresford as, her second. husband ; the sous 
unmarried, and occupies this large and singular 
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house quite alone. Curious enough, the late Mr. 
Hope, in the erection of this house, wished to fur- 
nish an imitation of the ancient Greek style of 
architecture. It therefore appears from without 
dark and unadorned, whilst within it is decorated 
ith columns, and the rooms and chambers are 
Jeither lighted from the interior court, which is not 
vindeed very clear, or from the top. The house 
eontains“al considerable collection of vases, and in 
thestaterooms are some paintings, which are 
talled ‘masterpieces of the Italian painters, but 
which; however, have for the mosf part been bap- 
tisedwithout conscientious godfathers. Among 
thesctlpturés, I was most interested with that 
i fist andgreatest of Thorwaldsen’s works, the ‘ Ja- 
ogon® The treatment of the marble itself is very 
bequtiful) and’ it was ‘remarkable to observe the 
idieaggle between the high artistical conception 
cangithe poor dry ‘compliance of nature. The lat- 
derwas visible in the execution of the limbs. In 
thecback'and' head the hard material had been 
mote yielding under the hand of the artist. * * * 

Royal Academy Exhibition.— After having seen 
for some time nothing but old paintings and works 
start; the effect produced by entering at once into 
4 room filled with new pictures, just come from the 
alélier, is very extraordinary. My first feeling 

all these varnished and shining objects was 
ntler Chinese! I looked round in the hope of 
discovering some really good historical work, to 
lay inthe other scale against this immense num- 
bherbat'in' vain! Any thing really satisfactory 
doesnot teach into these regions, but is rather to 

-herouglit in copies of old buildings, generally very 

skilfully painted, but frequently illuminated in ra- 

ther too theatrical a manner; then, in some sea- 
pieces,’ partitularly those by Stanfield, which re- 
presentthe real element of an Englishman—the 
sea—in avery lively manner; and lastly, some 

animals by Landseer. * * * 
vIn a true conception of nature, Landseer is 
undoubtedly the first of all painters of animals. I 
know'of none who has so thoroughly conceived, 
‘ahd x0 faithfully portrayed as he has done, the fine 
shadings of the human intelligence and disposition, 
sorematkably émbodied in an animal. * * * 

“Apicture (in Mr. Wells’s collection) by Web- 
steriwas almost still more remarkable than this. 
Itdelineates two rows of children at school, one 
placed above the other. In one case the poor little 
ones are terrified, half weeping and trembling — 
their tyrant, the schoolmaster, is ill-humoured 
ahd morose; in the other, the children are happy 
and'delighted,'and diligent withal, for the teacher 
isfull of kindness and affection. It is impossible 
toavoidimaking many useful applications on look- 
ing at the picture, so admirable and impressive are 
its characteristics. At length, in this magnificent 
collection; I found among many other modern pic- 
tures, some of Wilkie’s. The largest among them 
way iis *Distraint for Rent.? A farmer’s family 
in'the utmost distress and anxiety how to pay their 
venti’ The'execution is very careful; the colour- 
mg weak and cold in tone; and the whole concep- 
tia of the'picture inferior in depth and in details 
to that of ‘the “Rent-Day.’ Next to Landseer, 
Wilkié was the most original painter in England ; 
he had a very deep and firm conception of life, and 
the'art of fixing its moving scenes upon the can- 
vss How!singular is it that, ata later period, 
asifweary of the ptose of English family-life, he 
threw himself headlong into the forced French ro- 
mance, asin his ‘Maid of Saragossa!’ ” 

Of our streets’ and squares, it is opiniated : 

“There is on all hands evidence of the taste for 
erecting monuments anid statues; and there is no 
want of men who are worthy of the honour, but a 
great want of sculptors who are capable of pro- 
dueing any thing great and’ satisfactory. Occa- 
Sionally, too, monuments are no doubt erected to 
Persons whose deserts are small enough ; and hence 

¢ common saying with respect to that of the 
Duke of York, whose statue is elevated upon a 
Very lofty column, ‘ that he was no doubt placed 





so high in order to be completely out of the reach 
of his creditors.’’’ 

Others of his Countrymen, and skilful in the arts 
too, have spoken highly of our Sculptors; and we 
repeat our adhesion to them, and our denial of Dr. 
Carus’s judgment. As for the gentle dulness con- 
cerned in the last joke, it is no ornament to the 
royal tour. 








On Punishments and Prisons. Written by His Ma- 
jesty the King of Sweden and Norway. Trans- 
lated from the Second Swedish Edition, by A. 
May. 8vo, pp. 162. Printed at Stockholm ; Lon- 
don, D. Nutt. 

Tuts royal work has lain by us some time, but 
circumstances at home, regarding juvenile pri- 
soners and secondary punishments, render it de- 
sirable to notice it now. The king canvasses va- 
rious systems and their component parts, and con- 
cludes with recommending a modified application 
of the Pennsylvanian penal code; which has since 
been adopted by the legislature by 152 to 59 votes. 
His majesty, with much humanity, argues against 
capital punishment, and also against flogging (in 
our opinion infinitely preferable for slight juvenile 
offences than the sending the offenders to prison) ; 
and, like all who have considered the case, disco- 
vers that law-learning is not the most conversant 
with human nature, and hence past errors of every 
kind, and that the Gordian knot is tied by the 
throwing back of criminals upon society. 


The Talents; or, Man’s Nature, Power, and Responsi- 
bility. By R. W. Dale. Pp. 139. Aylott and 
Jones. 

Tue writer appears to be an enthusiast, and 

startles us by his presumption, bordering closely 

on impiety. ‘ I have (says he) delivered my 
message as a servant of God to spirits by nature 
lost. ... Possibly some of my pages may excite op- 
position. Of Christian critics, I ask candour and 
charitable correction. Of the worldly, my proud 
spirit knows not how to ask aught save a careful 
perusal; and then bids them attack with all the 
energy with which Satan may inspire them. Their 
assaults I fear not; their scorn I heed not; their 
praise I love not. If they would listen to my 
Master, they should have my prayers, my sym- 
pathy, all the best feelings of my soul; but if de- 
termined to remain at enmity with Him, I can 
only say to them, * He that being often reproved 
and hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be cut off, 
and that without remedy.’” ‘ Judge not lest you 
be judged,” is a maxim far better than all this 
arrogance—this self-election to be the servant of 

God, and denounce all who will not accept a fellow- 

mortal’s ‘* message,” set forth with such popish 

infallibility. Truly this is not a lowly Dale. 

Marguerite de Valois: an Historical Romance. By 

Alexander Dumas. Pp. 472. London, D. Bogue. 

Tue startling writings of the French school, of 

which M. Dumas is one of the most startling, are 

not improved by translation; and we are for many 
reasons sorry to see them in the English tongue. 

If to plunge directly and without reserve into sub- 


jects which revolt decency and moral feeling be 


genius, it certainly abounds among the Parisian 
novelists of the present time. ' 
Scriptural Musings. By AugustaM.Wicks. Pp.292. 
Chelmsford, Meggy and Chalk; London, Seeley. 
TuE result of, we doubt not, sincere piety on the 
part of a * young person ;’’ perhaps too young to 
teach—for weak or mistaken arguments are apt 
to furnish weapons against the cause they advo- 
cate. What, for example, can be more dangerous 
than a doctrine like this: ‘* When error overtakes 
a godly man, profane scoffers take advantage of it, 
and eagerly exclaim, ‘ This is one of your godly 
ones—this is one of the sanctified gang!’ But 
remember, this is blasphemy against religion’’?!! 
The Beauties of the Holy Bible. Pp.120. London, 
Riche ; Edwards and Hughes. 
SeLEcTions with notes, well connected together, 
and calculated to produce strong and lasting effects. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

March 30th, 1846. 
My pear S1r,—You have conferred a great favour 
on me by calling on your readers for contributions 
to my rapidly increasing collection of old English 
customs and provincial words. Any communi- 
cations on the subject would be most thankfully 
acknowledged; for it is only by the exertions of 
persotis residing ‘in different parts of the country 
that I can hope to ‘render my work complete. 
Mr. Russell Smith, of Old Compton Street, will 
convey to me any contributions in aid of this ob- 
ject, which shall always be carefully preserved and 
acknowledged. A ‘few years, and the march of 
education would render the design almost imprac- 
ticable. Sincerely thanking you for the kindness 
you have shewn in ‘aiding’ this’ literary ‘project, 
believe me, &c. J.'O. HAtLIWELL.* 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL ‘SOCIETY. 

March 19th.—The Marquess“of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. ‘The ‘following’ paper’ was 
read: “ Investigation of the power’ consumed ‘in 
overcoming the inertia of railway-trains, ‘and’ the 
resistance of the air to ‘the motion’ of railway- 
trains at high velocities,” by Mr. P. W.' Barlow. 

The object of the author in this inquiry Was to 
obtain a more correct knowledge than, he assumed, 
had hitherto been possessed of the resistances which 
the air opposes to the motion of locomotive engines 
at great velocities, and of'the loss’of force arising 
from increased back pressure, and ‘the imperfect 
action of steam. For this purpose he instituted a 
comparison between the velocities actually acquired 
by railway-trains with those which the theory’ of 
accelerated motion would have assigned ; and ‘his 
experiments were made’ not only on’ trains pro- 
pelled by a locomotive engine, but also on those 
moving on the atmospheric railway, ‘which ‘latter 
afford valuable results, inasmuch ‘as the’ ‘traction- 
force is not subject to the losses at high velocities 
necessarily incident to ‘locomotive engines. 
table was given of the theoretical ‘velocities, Te- 
sulting from ‘calculation’ founded on’ the dynantical 
law of constant accelerating forces, in’ the’ case of 
trains of various ‘weights, impelled “by” different 
tractive forces, moving froma’ state of rest} and 
was followed by another table of the observed ‘ve- 
locities in Mr. Stephenson’s' experiments on‘ the 
Dalkey line; the result of the comparison’ being, 
that in a distance of a mile and a quarter, the 
of velocity is about one-half of the observed'velocity. 

A series of experiments on locomotive! lines was 
next related; ‘but the comparison was less satis- 
factory than in the former case, bécatise the trat- 
tion-force cannot be’ so accurately estimated; it 
was, however, sufficiently ‘so to’ establish’ the’ ‘fact, 
that the power lost’ by the Tocomotive'éngine below 
the speed: of thirty miles per Hour is'so small ‘as‘to 
be scarcely ‘appreciable, ‘and that! the’ time’ and 
power which are absorbed in’ puttitig ‘a’ railway- 
train in’ motion are almost’ entirely réquired °to 
overcome the inertia of the train, and does fiot 
arise from any loss or imperfection of the engine. 
It appeared’ from’ these expérimetits’ ‘thdt above 
one-fifth of the whole power exerted’ is consumed 
in putting the train in’ ‘motion at the’ observed 
velocities. In the atmospheric railway the author 
finds that the tractive force ‘of a fifteen-inch pipe 
is so'small (being less than half that of a locomotive 
engine), that the tinté of overcoming the inertia 
must limit the amount of traffic on a single line, 
especially with numerous stations. When a great 
velocity is obtained, the tractive force of the locomo- 
tive is much reduced, and therefore a much greater 
velocity can be attained on an atmospheric railway. 
The inquiries of the author into the amount of 
resistance exerted by the air on railway-trains 
lead him to the conclusion that in the atmospheric 
railway the Joss of tractive power of the piston 
from friction, &c., is very inconsiderable ; and that 


* See last Lit. Gaz. p. 294, 
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the resistance of the air is less than had been 
hitherto estimated, not exceeding on an average 
ten pounds per ton on the average weight of trains, 
A tabular statenient was then given,.of the re- 


. sults of the experiments made by the British Asso-' 


ciation for the purpose of comparigon, with. those 
. obtained by the author.,, The, general conclusion 
at which he arrived is, that, the. resistance, of the 
air in a quiescent, state. is.Jess,than. hud been pre- 
viously estimated ; and, that the .ordinary atmo- 
. spheric resistance in railway progression arises from 
e air being peperally itself in motion, and, as the 
direction of the current is almost always oblique, 
from its producing increased friction in the car- 
riages. This kind of resistance will not increase 
as the square of the velocity; and as it.is the prin- 
cipal one, it follows that the resistance to railway- 
traing increases ina ratio not much higher than the 
velocity, and that the practical, limit to the, speed 
of railway travelling isa question, not of force, but 
of velocity. 





- ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
March 23d.—-Captain,W.,H, Smyth, V.P., in the 
chair... Mr..G. W. Earl’s memoir ‘‘ On the tribes 
of the, north coast of,Australia’’ was continued. 

- The, natives.,of the. north coast.are, not only. less 
known to us than those of the other coasts of the 
island, but; possess a peculiar, interest from their 
proximity. to,the Indian Archipelago,. * A circle,” 
says Mr. Ear], “ drawn round Port Essington, at 
a distance. of five, hundred, miles, would enclose 
almost an equal number of distinct tribes.’’ The 
good understanding which existed between: the 
colony and the natives in its vicinity induced par- 
ties of warriors and their chiefs to come from the 
remote interior to visit the whites ;,and in the 
month. of April, when the Macassar prahus ¢on- 
gregate at Port Essington, there may be seen, be- 
sides the tribes of Australia, people from, many of 
the islands of the Archipelago. Mr. Earl, how- 
ever, in the present memoir, confines his observa- 
tions to the natives of Australia who, inhabit the 
coast from the Cobourg peninsula towards the 
-east. Certain general. characteristics are observ- 
able among all the tribes, of this part. of Australia. 
Thus their skin is invariably embossed with raised 
cicatrices; the septum of the nose is generally 
pierced among the men; and clothing is disre- 
garded but by way of ornament; they paint their 
bodies. . Their mode of treating the dead differs, 
however, from; that in. use, among, the tribes of 
other parts of the country... They leave the bodies 
wrapped. in the bark. of the tea-tree till nothing 
remains but. the, skeleton, which. is then, removed 
to the general, cemetery, or placed in the, hollowed 
trunk of a, decayed tree... They. are divided into 
three castes. .They have some. superstitions simi- 
lar to those, of the Indian islanders, while others 
are like those which pervade Australia. In the 
Lobenre pen ula there are four. distinct. commu- 
nities, ; mich, the most, powerful occupies the 

southern coast and the islands of, Van, Diemen’s 

Gulf; the upper. part. of.the harbour. of Port Es- 

sington being..also in. their possession. In the 


Tountain-range there is avery numerous tribe— 
Marigianberile eyond these,we know nothing; 
nor have we much) accurate knowledge respecting 


the tribes distributed between, Jalakuru, and, the 

Nf of Carpentaria... With the Yaaks, or, Croker 
sland tribe, our acquaintance jis, of older date than 
with the others; the, Raffles Bay,.settlement in 
1827 was within their, territory... These are de- 
scribed as most, forbidding in. appearance, and 
little better in: disposition. . Fear.of the whites, 
however, secured their. good behaviour... The Yarto 
and Syi tribes resemble each other in general. cha- 
racteristics, though their, dialects, are, totally dissi- 
milar, They are, a. better-looking people, than. the 
Croker islanders, and from the beginning shewed 
great partiality for the English, The Bijna-lumbo 
tribe possess a superior physical organisation, and, 
indeed, Mr. Earl is inclined to think there has 


igines of this part of Australia. Of the four 
dialects spoken by the tribes ofthe Cobourg pe- 
ninsula, one-only appears to’ differ from ‘those 
spoke) in ‘other ‘parts of New Hollands and’ this 
difference' consists only in the words almost inva- 
riably ending in a vowel.’ This, however, seems 
only accidental. “‘The‘consonants f and ¢ ate’ re- 
jected throughout the Australian dialects; as is 
algo the! h ‘aspirates’ With the single exception 
mentioned above; two-thirds ‘at least of the words 
end in a cohsonant, and often’a double consonant, 
as ‘alk, ~irt, &ev; the nasal -ng is'very common. 
The natives of the coast, from frequent intercourse 
with the Macassar trepang-fishers, have picked up 
a good deal of their language, which is a dialect of 
the Polynesian; and as they spoke in this patois 
to the English on their first arrival, these latter, 
from ignorance, made vocabularies of it, taking it 
for the native language of the tribes. 

From these considerations, Mr. Earl proceeds 
to treat of the great inland tribes; and enters into 
details; which we cannot give here, of the origin 
and progress of our intercourse with them. The 
communities in the interior are much more nume- 
rous and better organised than the coast tribes. 
One great chief, dignified by the title of “ rajah,” 
has control over several large communities, each 
having its ‘own chief. They live on the spontane- 
ous produce of the country, which is abundant. 
They collect a wild grain, pound it between stones, 
and make it into cakes, which they bake in the 
ashes of their’ fires: this, with yams and the root 
of acrush called“ marowait,” constitutes their chief 
vegetable diet. The yams overspread the whole 
face ‘of the country. ‘Their manner is calm and 
dignified. ‘They paint themselves on great occa- 
sions from head to foot with a kind of red ochre, 
and hang before them tassels made of the fur of 
the opossum. © The women wear an apron of mat- 
ting about 2 feet deep and 3 feet wide, thus evin- 
cing a sense of d not 1 among the 
aborigines of Australia. Their weapons are spears 
and darts, headed with lozenge-shaped pieces of 
quartz or slate very regularly formed. The wo- 
mera, or throwing-stick, is also used by them, and 
is of great length. Their hair, which is fine, is 
adorned with parrot’s feathers or opossum’s fur, 
and makes a very neat appearance. They are 
treated with great deference and attention by the 
coast natives. Mr. Earl looks upon these people 
as a kind of mixed race between the Polynesian 
and aborigines, who much resemble the Papuas of 
New Guinea. 

The memoir then goes back to the Jalakuru 
tribe, which, though occasionally residing on the 
coast, generally occupies the uplands near the ter- 
mination of the hill-range of the Cobourg penin- 
sula. This tract of country is called Merkilellal. 
It is open and fertile, and is traversed by a chain 
of small lakes. The wild yam is very abundant. 
The. natives are hospitable; and, through their 
means, a favourable intercourse may be established 
with the tribes in their neighbourhood, as they are 
very willing to accompany exploring parties. The 
tribe or. tribes of the Goulbourn islands do not 
differ materially from those of the Cobourg penin- 
sula. In personal appearance they rather resem- 
ble the Croker island natives, and are a fickle and 
vindictive race. ‘They are very troublesome to the 
trepang-fishers, No information could be ‘ob- 
tained by Mr. Earl about the distribution of tribes 
upon the coast between Goulbourn islands and the 
northernmost horn of the gulf of Carpentaria. It 
seems the people here reside generally in the up- 
lands, and only come down fo the coast to barter 
with the trepang-fishers, 

The people .of Arnhem, bay are described as 
numérous and powerful, and very formidable when 
hostile: so say the Macassars, They are remark- 
able for their bulky forms and fine chests; their 
lower extremities, however, are not well formed, 
having the curved shin ; their features ‘aré coarse, 
and the nose broad and flat, but the general ex- 











been some infusion of Polynesian blood among the 


years old were circumcised. The western side 

the gulf of Carpentaria is well peopled; but j, 
yond this, as far as the head of the gulf, the natiy 
aré‘few’and scattered. Mr. Earl says he hay 
setved that on the north coast of Australia i, 
population bears a striking proportion to the quan, 
tity of vegetable food, to procuré which the natin, 
take great trouble, while they do not ‘seem {5 

nearly so partial to animal diet. ' 


GEOLOGICAL socrery, |" 
March 11.—Sir R.'I. Murchison, V;P., fi tha chai 
The following communications ' were Tread fa 
notice on the geology of patt Of the Beloochtit 
Hills in Scinde,” by Capt. Vickary ; communicate 
through the Earl of Ellenborougli by Sir C, Napia 
to Sir R. Murchison, and by him to thé: Society 
The district visited by the author extends for about 
ninety miles from west to east, ahd for about ji 
miles from south to north. The general ditectio 
of the hill-ranges and valleys is nearly east anf 
west, and the mean dip to the south. There are 
all seven’ parallel ranges of mountains, increasinyiy 
height towards the Murray Hills, the most nortien 
point visited. The first and sécond of these ranges 
were described as of inconsiderable elevation, 
and extending far towards the east ; but the sec 
of them is limited in the westerly direction, were 
it abuts against the third—the first limestone-rify, 
The dip is variable, small in the first ye 
somewhat greater in the second, and the surh: 
covered with boulders of nummiulitic limestom 
from the north. Beneath the sandstone is a bel of 
foliated gypsum, from which salt springs appear. 
The nummulitic lim€%.one, which next succeeds js 
variable in its character and appearance, and con. 
tains a good number of fossils, but chiefly abounds 
in nummulites, There are four ranges of this rock, 
the highest of which is the Murray range, Deep 
transverse narrow clefts are observable in thé Time. 
stone, and the author attributes them to sthterr- 
neous disturbances, since, although’ many of then 
now serve for the drainage of the country, te 
have manifestly not beeh formed by the ero- 
sive action of running water. This limestone, at 
first an about 20° south, but at the pass leading 
to the Deyrah Valley is disturbed : there is a great 
fault, and afterwards the rock is horizontal, unt}l a 
length it dips towards the north, The fault ex. 
tends east and west for many miles. © Towards the 
north, the limestone seems covered up by lowsan(- 
stone hills, containing imbedded in them vast 
quantities of fossil bones and wood. The bones 
appear to be those of crocodiles, accompanied by 
many referrible to the larger pachyderms. The 
nummulitic limestone again appears to the north, 
and is covered by a conglomerate or mass of hoyl- 
ders ; and still further to the north, a numberof 
small conical hills were observed, considered by the 
author to be of the nature of solfataras, emitting 
gaseous vapours. The nummulitic limestone, a 
ping away at a high angle to the south (457 to 61), 
and at an elevation of 3000 feet above’ the 
sea, then once more appears, and, forming a mural 
barrier, continues for some distance, and is trace- 
able for seventy miles from east to west. The 
author considers that the Deyrah Valley has,been 
formed by subsidence, being. on the, line of)a 
synclinal axis. The Murray Hills) are, composed 
of nhummulitic limestone; the stratificationis nearly 
horizontal, and the range presents, a, precipitous 
escarpment to the southward.*., 

A letter was then read from, Mr,, Tagart, omshe 
subject of certain supposed impressions of the fect 
of birds or reptiles ad in, the, Hastings sand, 
neat Hastings, a specimen of which, was presented 
to the Society. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, $204 
March 20th: — Prof. Ansted “On the ventilation 
and working of coal-mines, with a view to the pre- 





* A. collection of fossils accompanied the paper, sever 
of whieh were recognised as identical with species fo 
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gention of accidents from explosion.’ Prof. Ansted 
commenced by alluding to the importance of the 
subject, and the extent and frequency of the acci- 
dents that occur in these mines in the North of 
England. . He then mentioned the position of the 
im in beds, and the necessity of sinking deep 
shafts to obtain it: and alluding to the extent 
of the workings (often as much as 500 acres) in a 
single property, he explained that, though in the 
mines of the North of England it was impos- 
sible that the number of shafts should be greatly 
multiplied, still, at least two were required, and 
ought to,be insisted on. He then stated the prin- 
ciples of coal-working, with reference, Ist, to the 
tendency of the roof to fall in from pressure ; and, 
2d, the necessity of obtaining a current of pure air 
for the men; and described the different systems 
followed in various districts with this view. With 
reference to this part of the subject, he suggested 
the necessity of the extensive underground works 
being diyided into districts, and provided with se- 
yrate safe communication ; so that, in case of an 
necident, those only from one district would suffer. 
Mr. Ansted then entered on the subject of the gas, 
ahd described the singing noise with which it is 
given off constantly, whenever a fresh surface of 
tol is exposed, He mentioned also the puffs of 
"as (blowers) which occasionally burst forth unex- 
“pectedly 5 and stated, that while the ventilation 
might and ought to get rid of the ordinary issue, 
no ventilation would suffice to clear the air of these 
“quantities. He instanced the case of a recent ex- 

Psion at Killingworth, and an accident some years 

ago at Jarrow, as examples of blowers; and then 

described the accumulation of gas in old workings, 
and in the broken roof, or goaf, as other sources ot 
danger. The latter was the cause of the accident 
at Haswell'in September 1844. The methods 
adopted either to get rid of the gas or to light the 
thing, 80 a8 to avoid danger, were then alluded to. 

The advantage of splitting the air into several cur- 
tents, instead of carrying one current through all 
the workings, was. dwelt upon, and the improved 
condition of the ventilation of late years described. 
With regard to lights, the Davy lamp with a tin 
shield Was mentioned as, on the whole, by far the 
best instrument that could be used, and as safe 
under all ordinary circumstances.* 

Referring then to the condition of the coal- 
trae, and the difficulty of having any improve- 
ments generally introduced, or even of getting the 
best of the acknowledged systems adopted, in many 
cases, Prof. Ansted dwelt earnestly on the absolute 
necessity of legislative interference; not so much 
to insist on the adoption of any one plan, as to see 
that the plans acknowledged to be best were uni- 
Vetsally carried out, He dwelt especially on the 
great social duty of looking after and improving 
the condition of the miner; and concluded by in- 
sisting that.all mines subject to explosions should 

sibmitted from time to time to the inspection 
of public officers, whose duty should be to see that 


pet precautions were taken for the safety of the 
iter, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Marth 2d—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, in 
the chair: Two boxes of splendid lepidopterous 
insects from Ceylon, collected by Dr. Templeton, 
Were exhibited by Mr. Westwood; and by Mr. 
es ¢ cutious cocoon of the emperor moth, | 
ofan irregular form, being tiearly twice the ordi- 
wary size, and ‘having the appearance of being 
+ but from which, however, only one moth 

had been produced. Captain Parry exhibited liv- 
Ing speciméns of & new species of Ditornus (one 
of the genera of ground-beetles, Carabidae), which 
had received enclosed in a quill, transmitted by 
Post, from Lisbon, Mr, S, Stevens communicated a 
tew and very effective method of relaxing insects 





* The Davy lamp, it appears from recent ex 
should. be held as poh pw possible ; a swin 


fr 5 ane - 
Ken entirely destroying its safety principle.—£d. 


riments, 
to and 





(for the purpose of resetting them for the cabinet) 
by means of bruised laurel-leaves, the insects be- 
ing placed upon a piece of gauze spread over the 
mass of bruised and damp Vegetables; and Mr. 
Marshall.communicated the proportions of a com- 
pound (formed ofene drachm of corrosive subli-+ 
mate and eight ounces of the strongest alcohol), to 
be used as a wash to protect-insects from the at- 
tacks of mites, &c. Mr. Hope read a paper con- 
taining descriptions of some new Australian spe- 
cies of Buprestide ; Mr, Westwood exhibited draw- 
ings of two very splendid species of Chalcidide, 
forming a new genus, brought from Adelaide, South 
Australia, by Mr. Fortnum; and Mr. Douglas read 
a series of observations in opposition to the views 
concerning insect life recently published by Dr. 
Badham in a work in which he attempts to prove 
that insects are destitute of the senses of sight, 
smell, hearing, touch, and taste. Mr. Douglas re- 
viewed the arguments of Dr. Badham_ seriatim ; 
and contended that the organisation ofinsects fully 
warranted the opinion that they possess all the five 
senses above mentioned. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY STARLIGHT. 
Noricine in our last Gazette the several objects of 
interest exhibited at the Marquess of Northampton’s 
soirée, we questioned the impression of black lace 
upon a daguerreotype plate by the light of the stars, 
attributing the effect as probably that of contiguity 
expounded by Moser. The term “impression” 
had taken possession of our thoughts, and reason- 
ing upon this, we doubted the photogenic power 
of starlight. We havesince had an opportunity at 
Mr. Claudet’s rooms of more minutely and more 
attentively examining the plate, and we are glad 
thus early to withdraw our expression of doubt. It 
is not as we conceived an impression, but.a repre- 
sentation of black lace; the lines on the plate 
covered by the network having been protected from 
the action of the starlight, whilst the exposed inter- 
spaces were being s/ellarised. The stellar is not so 
defined as the lunar photograph of. black lace, a 
beautiful specimen of which was shewn to us, owing 
to the many angles at which the light from the 
several stars reaches the plate, but the effect is 
amply sufficient to prove that starlight possesses 
photogenic properties. 


THE MAGNETISATION OF LIGHT, AND THE ILLUMI- 
NATION OF MAGNETIC LINES OF FORCE. 
Having directed attention to the difference of opi- 
nion as to the optical action, in Prof. Faraday’s 
recent discovery, being exerted on the medium 
or directly on the light passing through it, we 
have much pleasure in inserting the following 
note to the title of his paper, published in the 
Philosophical Transactions, forming the nineteenth 

series of Faraday’s Researches in Electricity: 
“The title of this paper has, I understand, led 
many to a misapprehension of its contents, and I 
therefore take the liberty of appending this expla- 
natory note. Neither accepting nor rejecting the 
hypothesis of an ether, or the corpuscular, or any 
other view that may be entertained of the nature of 
light; and, as fat as I can see, nothing being 
really known of a ray of light more than of a line 
of magnetic or electric force, or even of a line of 
gravitating force, exeept as it and they are mani- 
fest in and by substances; I believe that, in the 
experiments I describe in the paper, light has been 
magnetically affected, i. e, that that which is mag- 
netic in the forces of matter has been affected, and 
in turn has affected that which is truly magnetic 
in the force of light: by the term magnetic I in- 
clude here either of the peculiar exertions of the 
power of a magnet, whether it be that which is 
manifest in the magnetic or the diamagnetic class 
of bodies. The phrase “illumination of the lines 
of magnetic force’’ has been understood to’ imply 
that I had rendered them luminous. This was not 
within my thought. I intended to express that the 
line of magnetic foreée:was illuminated as'the earth 
is illuminated by the sun, or the spider’s web illu- 





minated by the astronomer’s lamp. Employing 
a ray of light, we can tell, by the eye, the direction 
of the magnetic lines through a body; and by the 
alteration of the ray and its optical effect on the 
eye, can see the course of the lines just as we can 
see the ¢eourse of 'a thread of glass, or aby other 
transparent substance, rendered visible by” the 
light: and’ this’ ‘wa’ what’ F meant by ‘i@aiiisation, 
as the paper fully explains.—M. F."°> © 


THE CAUSE OF REMARKABLY MILD WINTERS IN 
ENGLAND. é 
AN interesting communication on this subject, by 
Colonel Sabine, appears in the Philosophicat Maga- 
zine for the’ present month. ‘The whtsual charac- 
ter of the winter which We Have Just experienced, 
in which the mean temperature if, Décemb , Ja- 
nuary, and February, exceeded the mean tempe- 
rature of the same months of 1844-5 by’an average 
of 8°, has given rise to the inquiry.. The winter 
which, within Colonel Sabine’s recollection, most 
nearly resembled the ‘present, was that of 1§21- 
1822; and undoubtedly the resemblance is i any 
respects very striking, ‘ The extension ''6f the 
Gulf-stream in that ‘year tothe édast' of Eutope, 
instead of its terminating, as it ugudlly des, ‘about 
the meridian of the Azores, has beén assiftied as 
a cause adequate, Colonel Sabine believes; 't6'ac- 
count for all the phenoména %f that winter *"'The 
warm water of the Guilf-stream spread itself beyond 
its usual bounds, over a space of ocean which may 
be roughly estimated as exceeding 600’ mites in 
latitude and 1000 in longitude; carrying with it 
water several degrees liigher than the temperature 
of the sea in ordinary years in the same’ parallels.” 
The similarity of the two winters 1821-1822’ and 
1844-1845 having been shéwn, and their agree- 
ment in those features in which they differ’ from 
ordinary winters, Colonel Sabine says, “It will 
naturally be asked, what evidence we have to 
prove or disprove an extension of the’ Gulf-stream 
in the present year, similar to that which ‘took 
place in 1821. To this it must’ be replied, that 
strange as it may appear, this remarkable pheno- 
menon may take place in any year’ without ‘our 
having other knowledge of it than by its "effects, 
although it occurs at so short a distance from our 
ports, from whence so many hundred’ vessels ‘are 
continually crossing and recrossing the part of the 
ocean where a few simple observations with a ther- 
mometer would serve to make it known.’ Wé have 
no organised means of learning an ‘occurrence 
which, whether it be or be not’ the  chtse” of 
the present extremely mild winter, ‘cannot fail, 
whenever it does occur, to affect ‘materially “and 
for a considerable length’ of titne the climate’ of 
an extensive district of the ‘globe, friclading’our 
own islands. History has recorded two’ instatices 
in which the extension ofthe Gulf- strani 18 kndwn 
to have taken place ;’ and in both We'bWe dit Know- 
ledge of it to thé casualobservatiorws of a atvi- 
dental voyager.” ae oe 
Andin a note he says} “ Trig 'tilith be wished 
that a society existed in’ Engtand’ which ‘should 
charge itself with ‘the many ‘interesting and im- 
portant considerations belonging to pliysical geo- 
graphy. Did the object atid stope of the Royal 
Geographical Society embrace pliysical ‘as well as 
descriptive geography, it cannot be doubted that 
scierice and the public would bé gréatly' benefited.” 
Col. Sabine, mm conclusion, dogs’ not suppose 
“ that amidst the variéty of incidents by which our 
climate is affected, there may not be others which 
may be influential in the production of winters of 
unusual mildness itt‘ an equal, or even in a greater, 
degree than the extension of the Gulf-stream; or, 
that whenever the stream reaches the coasts of Eu- 
rope, its influence on our climate must necessarily 
occasion winters like that of 1821-1822, or 1845- 
1846. It is reasonable to believe that theré may 
be degrees of initial velocity between, that which 
is usual and that which js extreme. ‘There may 
also be counteracting or qualifying causes with 
which we are as yet wholly unacquainted. The 
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object of this communication is rather to recall to 
recollection, on the occasion of the present temark- 
able winter, the coincidencé ‘that was discovered 
-o between the similar winter fn 1821-1822, and ‘the 
extension of the stream’; atid to promote the ‘adop- 


otipn’ of such simple tieati# as may supply additional 


to evidenes, whereby we may discern between coitici- 
odence’observed on ‘a sitigle Sectsion, and connexion 
iowhich no Bare established by the observation’ of re- 
ipemted svidcitencei” '/ 8%! 


In the hope of furthering thes¢*views, ‘we submit 
i this labsteaet’to ctr réaders. 


etegmitzs. 1O 


1) OM EITERARY, AND LEARNED. 
d 10: RAVID BUMBioLABE AND LETTERS: 
e Inceoneluding the ‘second part of our review of the 
lo Life uand ‘Correspondence? of David Hume,’ edited’ by 
oMrod 21H: Burton; ‘and recently published by'Mr. 
\o'Paitp of: Edinburgh (eee the last three Nos. of the 
odijterary Gaze tte)\ we) at p: 265, 'made the following 
observations upon an extract ‘therequoted :™ Upon 
this extract, one of the most interesting in the 
work, we have a remark to offer which most mate- 
tially’ affects its éntire character; that is to say, the 
imanner iniwhich the editor’ has fulfilled -his duty 
btowards ethe'cdead ‘and '‘towards the publtic—how 
dmuthi he has retained and what'he has suppressed ; 
j@s upon this depends:the whole question whether 
dys: bifecof Hume presents him tous in-a true light, 
‘asthe actuallyexisted; ‘or otherwise?’ Now; if we 
pare(rightly informed,:the ‘most important’ passages 
and: expressions of Hume are ‘expunged ftom the 
@election:of hiscorrespondence from Paris, and es- 
(pecially! one memorable’ declaration of distinct infide- 
dtp: We speak on the authority ofthe Mss., as 
,seencand read by others, as well as Mr. Burton ; 
rand :if' the recollection ‘be correct; then has’ that 
ihdén kept! back which would have'given a different 
wolour to the editor's portrait;'and contradicted the 
most) direct: of his ‘arguments. ‘As in his preface 
he: asserts re gr ite and ‘impartiality, we 
awould calbshis attention to' this ‘statement, in or- 
atdery 'to vinidieate: the exercise” of thése | qualities, 
‘and $éstablish: the’ unquestionable’ authority of his 
bamamkk i228 bie odio ' I 
s A challenge ofthis nature’ could hardly fail to 
acbmahand explanation; ‘ahd accordingly we last 
o Saterday inserted'a letter!received from the editor 
ion thevsubject (p. 288); in'which'he says : “"T beg 
\ctorstate othat I ee left out 
sanyopassage ‘to which? this description’ cat ‘apply. 
att be possiblesthat 1'could ‘have egligently bred. 
looked it, it is extremely improbable. I certuinly 
did: not desi omit its? DP do ‘not profess to 
bane ‘iprinted! in full: allthe letters by ‘Hume that 
jeame under nywnoticé.' I have omitted many pas- 
esagessand:seme ‘complete lettérs, because they ap- 
fidared:toi mete be-atterly uninteresting. Ihave 
-blse omitted one.or two'qllusions to private indivi- 
duals, dhe ‘publication of'which would*have given 
opaim itobtheir surviving 'Yelations.~ I'believe such 
dbings as thebereito-be found in all collections of 
Indgttérs; / dv have* not, however, sup- 
pressed: any: passage ‘ina’ Jetter by Hume ‘on ac- 
eountief its containing adecluration of opinion.” 
lo Now this explanation has placed'us in a con- 
siderable dilernmaj/ out/ofiwhich we hardly’ know 
.how:to extri¢ate ourselves agre ; for much of the 
corréspondence 'addréssed to: us on ‘the subject (in 
sonaequetice ofits being! one of great literary in- 
—— is — ivate'/:or “ confidential,” and 
shough: weareibourid tov prove the “accuracy of our 
sritisiem) we are; <as:it cwere, tied up im ‘regard ‘to 
the mieane.) ~Asy however, the* Literary Gazette 
twenty | years/:ago!i gave ‘te ‘the public’ the’ first 
see taste of Hume's correspondence, it nay 
supposed ‘that:it: jidssessed good grounds for/the 
opinion it-delivered inthe present instance. These 
we will-endéavbur to set forth; ‘and as the question 
neised upon them, and Mri Burton's letter; involve 
the important duties of editing the remains of eini- 
heut wen, we trust we:may, without: individual of- 
fenee,: lay: down: some certain rules which wethink 
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ought to be rigidly adhered to in all such cases. 
In the first place, we must. say that we. entirely 
object to any editor exercising the sort of discre- 
tion Taid down as a right by Mr. Burton. He 
might petite if he thought proper have entirely 
omitted letters; but he had no right to, omit any 
passage from those he did publish, more especially 
when he gives no hint in his preface that such was 
his mode of proceeding, and when the letters are 
printed without blanks or asterisks, and are to all 
appearance complete. We submit that this is an 
injustice to the author, and that it is virtually 
a'‘suppressio veri towards the public. We do not 
Know the individual, however able and entitled 
to’ respect, to whom we would confide the privi- 
lege to mutilate the letters of Hume, to decide 
whether they are or are not interesting; and it 
appeats to us to be ridiculous at this distance of 
time to talk of suppressing passages because their 
publication might give pain to surviving indivi- 
duals! The whole, or almost the whole, value of 
Mr. Burton’s book depends on the letters given in 
it, and on the belief that these are genuine. In 
point of fact, however, it did seem to us that the 
letters in question were, at least to a certain de- 
gree, not what they professed to be, the genuine 
effusions of their illustrious author, but so far gar- 
bled so as to suit the views and feelings of his 
editor. 

Mr. Burton says that he has not “ designedly left 
out” (these are his words) any passage because of 
its infidelity, and we do not doubt his statement. 
Bat we might repeat our inquiry, whether there be 
not a remarkable passage in one of Hume’s letters 
from Paris, addressed to one of his reverend and 
intimate friends in Edinburgh, in which he winds 
up a climax by saying that we (the barbarian 
English) were fast ‘‘lapsing into Christianity,” or 
words to that effect? Coming from such a man as 
Hume, the phrase was to be regarded as merely 
jocular; and we do not see what harm could have 
arisen to any one from giving the letter as it was 
written, 

However, as we said before, we should not, 
though even that be a doubtful point, have objected 
to Mr. Burton’s rejecting entire letters ; but we do 
protest against the mutilation or abridgment of 
the letters he chose to print. This is an authority 
which, in our judgment, no editor is entitled to ex- 
ercise ; and which, if permitted, must destroy all 
confidence in works of this kind. 

Having thus frankly and candidly expressed our 
general ideas on the literary point at issue, as ap- 
plicable to this publication, we feel it to be equally 
just to add a few remarks, which we think might be 
offered in apology for omitting the particular pas- 
sage, marked above in italics, in an edition of 
*Hume’s Correspondence. From our own recollec- 
tion of it, and the context, we are almost sure that 
it was’written in gest (though the writer’s opinions 
ean be’ but too clearly discerned in other letters 
published here) ; and therefore it might, as a mat- 
ter of taste, be viewed in the same light as if pro- 
fane or obscene; only it would have been better to 
mark it, as we have intimated, with asterisks, and 
shewn the reader that there were, as we have reason 
to believe there were, not more than three or four 
instances in these volumes in which such erasure 
was called for. One of these, if we are not mis- 
taken, Lord Brougham® thought too good to be 
lost, and by printing it opened the door (avoided by 
Mr. Burton) for discussion whether the expressions 
were serious or jocular. Hume, be it always re- 
membered, was fond of banter and playful humour 
both in speaking and writing. In a second edition 
we are convinced Mr. Burton will insert the quota- 
tion, and put its construction on a right’ footing. 
For ourselves, we only contend for the principle— 
in this instance, we feel assured, very slightly vio- 
lated, but ‘in too ' many to which we’ could point 


* See Lord roughem's fale of Hume, appendix, passim, 
where the subjects of suic' e And adulte’ curious! 
handled. Ba, 1.6. F eBoy xt PS Tat Bayon 








carried to an extent destructive of authenticity, ang 
fatal to the original. value of the, documents dressed 
up for public, exhibition. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. OF LITERATURE, ’ 
March 26th,—-Mr, Hallam, president, inthe chair 
Mr. Hamilton .read,, 4. communication, | writter 
by himself, ,“ On, the,.Boodroom, . marbles,’ . the 
early arrival of which in England/is. anxiously. ¢. 
pected. Many statements respecting these remains 
of antiquity have lately been made public, but none 
so satisfactory as, they might have jbeen., ; For¢. 
ample, one of the most recent would lead to ithe 
supposition that the. earliest; notice of  them.was 
that contained in the, second yolume) of the, Jmi: 
Antiquities, published. by the Dilettanti Sogiety in 
1797 ; whereas the fact is, that at least, twelge,qut 
of the fourteen fragments which are announcedyas 
now on their way to this country were seen yy 
Messrs. Dawkins and Wood,, on their) way fran 
Palmyra in 1749 or 1750, and. were, algo.,gegn, 
drawn, and engrayed, within a, very, few years of 
that time (in 1751 or1752),, by.Richard Dalgp, 
one of a party of English travellers. who were, then 
engaged with Lord Charlemont in exploring, jj 
coasts and islands of the Archipelago. io 
The engravings executed, by, Mr... Da}ton, ag the 
result of that expedition were.laid, by.,Mr,,.}. 
milton on the Society's table. ... From) the diffieat 
circumstances in which , the. drawings., for, thase 
plates were made, as well as from the swant)of.eri- 
tical taste and accuracy which prevailed at the 
time, it may be inferred that they are by no means 
exact copies of the originals ; byt enough may be 
made out from them to shew that the marbles from 
Halicarnassusa are not remains of archaic art, or 
similar in character, to, the .Egina statues, They 
will probably be found to, partake, mush, more of 
the florid style, of the affected flow. of drapery, aud 
refined minuteness. of execution, which ,chare- 
terised Greek art in, the age of Alexander, one hus- 
dred years of rapid declension later than theeraof 
the sculptures. of the Parthenon.; Nor (continued 
Mr. Hamilton) is there.any just ground for doubting 
that these marbles are part of the sculptured deco- 
rations of the celebrated tomb, of, Mausolus)|king 
of Caria, whose death o¢curred in the. fourth, year 
of the 106th Olympiad, two years after the birthef 
Alexander, Every one knows. that, on, accountiof 
the extraordinary magnificence. of this, sepulchral 
monument, it. was reckoned among the seven won- 
ders of the world, It is mentioned by,many.an- 
cient writers, among whom. Pliny. the. elder alone 
gives a detailed account.of it, so as, to,enable,us 
to form a notion, of its,extraordinary sizep che 
racter, and distribution. Of the manner in which 
this monument. was, decorated we, are, ,enlyctoli 
that four of the most. eminent, sculptors ofnthe 
time,—Scopas, Leochares, Bruxis, and,;Dimpthess, 
—were employed for this purpose /by Artemesi, 
the disconsolate wife. and. sister, of the daseasell 
sovereign, Pliny does, not acquaint .us, omnWhet 
part or parts of the. building .their works met 
placed; he only says, that.they each, took, ona sie. 
But from all we know. of the practice,of theyait 
cients in structures .of the dimensions of the Mae 
soleum, we cannot, doubt, that, they, were» affixed 
to the frieze of the building, ,between the, arebir 
trave and cornice. no. s basis 
We know not whether. it will add; to, on detract 
from the curiosity, with pa our readers are €xr 
pecting the. arrival of the Halicarnassian remeies 
to learn fom in the view, of. so,able, a connouseur 
as Mr. Hamilton, we. already, possess more of ihe 
Mausoleum sculpture than, is generally ap 
He entertains. strong, conviction, that portions of 
them are amongst, the bas-reliefs, recently brought 
from, Xanthus,. for which. we are, indebted, to the 
exertions and intelligence of,Sir, Charles, Fellows 
Some of the Xanthian, marbles seem, to, bear such 
a decided resemblance to Dalton’s engravings, that 
it is, di heii te believe , but, that they originally 
came from the same, place,-—that in, some period 
of the declining Roman Empire, when Halicarnss- 
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us; either by earthquakes or revolutions, was laid 
ogpothe? dust,’ Manthus, still ‘rich, flourishing, and 
werful, purchased or pltidéred the relics of her 
neighbour’s former greatness, and appropriated 
them to"setve 4 purpose’ similar to that for which 
Wey ‘Wad’ beet first d 
oqipaof he’ onament of one of Her own heroes, 
sibyrants, of patriots: '°Certain it is, that those frag- 
opdntd OF the’ Natithian bis‘reliéfs ‘to’ which these 
agpaervations “apply! were not originally made for 
oye WOndintent clésé to’and’ under which they were 
Mifid by Sit'C: Fellows." In further corroboration 
oibif Chis My pothesis, “Mr. Hamilton read a letter 
aot Mr: Alison, "thé gentleman employed by Sir 
oigtratford? Cahing t6’stiperintend the removal of 
ngneomarbles froth the walls of the castle of Bood- 
upp dnd #ieitsHipment ‘on board H.M.S. Siren. 
seo Wes "désetription exactly corresponds with 
dneoptinted wdtice’ by’ Mr. Dalton of what was 
man Wy’ L8#d’ Chiarleniont’s’ party—viz. that there 
(wete Gléven’ fraginents within the castle, promis- 
logdidly "stuck? as” Mr. Dalton ‘says, in the walls, 
whe By ths ‘aedident ‘are most fortunately pre- 
ogerved.” A Vater traveller (Mr. W. J. Hamilton) 
ogiye Hird Were Hikewise” three on the outside. A 
second lettef Fron’ Mr. Alison, respecting the cir- 
opuaistifites ‘attending the’ removal of the sculp- 
-alires froitt’ the castle of Boodroom, was read by 
‘ime. Coldittioun.—Sir John Rennie, president 
o¢f'the Royal College of Engineers, was elected a 
imemberet the Sbtiety at this meeting. 
gill 18 d9if6v97 -- 
wnssill Of LO SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
od yah QUA) he Editor oy the Literary Gazette. 
mort 2x\d1smh 90) Fs London, April 3d, 1846. 
1S1aj+-Ae Phelievé the ‘Literary Gazette is the only 
(journab that’ has' giveri full reports of the recent 
lextraordindty domngs‘at the Society of Antiquaries, 
bbveptute'to ‘express’ a that a few remarks I 
amtémptd'to make ora portion of the proceed- 
ings dest evening ‘maybe allowed a corner in its 
ieohinmys, 180) TIS) 6 
bouOneiteting the%o0m, I was struck by the un- 
wustal appearance whitch it'exhibited, and for a mo- 
mont bworidered “what ‘Hew ‘antiquarian discovery 
wouldhave Scaused' it.’ The ‘benches, over which 
isoine' twenty or thirty members are generally scat- 
‘eeted’ were filledj°and’ the’ ‘room was crowded 
‘throughout!’ I'soon’recollécted that Mr. Vaux was 
‘ayuiy tobe balloted for and I was enabled to ascer- 
tain, by Walking through the room and ‘hearing re- 
‘marke and‘asking quéstions, that an active system 
‘ofcanvassing had’ been ‘resorted ‘to, to ensure his 
‘leetion in'spite of the lately expressed wish of the 
Society’ Thete were present ‘at least fifty persons 
whoth f never temember to have seen in the room 
theforéamd Pam’an old member and a regular atten- 
Winty Teviild ‘not’ but smile as I repeatedly heard 
‘Mv Mavtin'ask,-with suspicious look and hesitat- 
improidd; “Are'youa Fellow, sir?’ and I could 
hub tub tlie! identity of many who replied in the 
ivé’; 'for''they ‘were total strangers to the 
wendatit; to the regular’ working members, and I 
ati ahiost ‘sure to the' pages of the ‘ Archzxologia.” 
‘Not the 'bese papet fiat has” ever been read before 
ty Could! Wave “attracted ‘these’ Unknown 
aries; who! wéte jijdiited ‘to '‘comé to elect, 
advinto their wotlety, for'they will ‘probably never 
attend again, save upon a like occasion, but into 
te Bbcikty Of the Yépulat’ ‘attefiding members, a 
Genthintin whe For ‘re4sons had been just 
wleoted.  "Phefe “ear ‘be’ doubt that ‘many were 
‘by the ‘nfisrepfesentations of Mr. Haw- 
Kindand others, Who! canvassed and propagated a 
that. Mi. Vaux’ wits! objected to ‘because be 
Mine terbbet of thie Tistitate,’  Phis' ‘absurd and 
we°assertion induced ‘niatny ‘to vote fot hind, it de- 
ered others'who'dte warm ‘supporters of the Asso- 
qtbe rom wotinig again him, and it gained hin 
ae of those who thotight it necessary to mark 
diane of the falsehood of the chatgd by ‘lng 
hem Notwithstanding all these circuinstarices, 
thir My gained y-Seven votes aga 
hietythtee, Which count as sixty-six. “I ‘know 


ed, viz. for the décora-\' 





Hiothing’ of the Bentleman ; he may be asworthy an 
antiquary as most of the Society, but he must be 
sensible that he cannot be considered altogether as 
‘an agréeable colleague to the majority of those who 
must he acknowledged to constitute the true sup- 
port of the Soviety of Antiquaries of London,—I 
am, sir, your constant’ reader, | n FSA, 
. ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

March, 21st.—The Earl,of Auckland, in,,the .chair. 
Dr. Royle communicated to the meeting, some ex- 
tracts of.a letter from Dr, Wight, dated 21st Janu- 
ary last, relative to the progress which the cultiya- 
tion of cotton is making in India, and shewing aA 
degree of success and magnitude of produce. far 
exceeding what had been expected... He, states 
that 30,000 Ibs. have been already gathered;,andy 
that “ one field, of which regular accounts are, kept, 
has already yielded 700 lbs. per acre, and, is, nat 
halfdone yet.” In another extract, he strongly 
recommends the English merchant to, purchaseyin 


the local markets, through European agents, and 4; 
to be on his guard against the universal native |orsc 
practice of mixing the cottons of different qualities 4; 


and prices, by which no first-rate cotton ..ever 
teaches Europe from India. Dr, Wight conclades 
with the expression of his expectation, that.the 
American cotton will soon be very extensively eul+ 
tivated in India. wa 1 

The president of the society communicated. a: 
valuable paper on the geography of the Panjab, by 
Sir Claude Wade, the result of observations mate 
during a residence of many years in (the .N.W. pro+ 
vinces of India, in a high official station,; Many 
modern accounts of that part of the East,,to,which 
recent events have given so great an. importance, 
will have necessarily deprived. this, geographical 
sketch of some of its value; but as,a,compre- 
hensive though succinct résumé of all the informa- 
tion within the reach of an acute observer, the 
paper was found to be of great interest. The-sub- 
ject is already too closely compressed to admit,of 
further abridgment ; but we may select some points 
for extraction. 

The small but deep lake of Rawalsir, seven, coss 
from Sookait, is connected with a natural curiosity 
which Sir Claude Wade thinks worthy of investiga- 
tion. It is said to contain seven, floating islands, 
which are the objects of a sort of worship to Hindoo 
pilgrims: these votaries proceed to the shores of 
the lake, address the islands, and present, their of- 
ferings; upon which, it is stated, the. islands.ap- 
proach the shores, receive the offerings upon, their 
surface, and then retire. As this tale,is invariably 
accredited among the natives, it. isnot. improbable 
that artificial means are taken to. cause; the, islands 
to traverse the. yielding surface,.A more.cbvious 
natural curiosity is the site of the temple of\Jwala- 
mukhi, near the spot where the Beahenters,the 
plains. The site is said to.be a bed. of sulphur, 
which in several places emits flames like those.of.a 
lamp. Hindus from all parts of the country resort 
to the spot, to pay their adoration, more especially 
at the feasts of Huli and Dasahara, as the temple.is 
one of their most celebrated places of pilgrimages. 
Among the hills. in. the. neighbourhood. .are, two 
pools especially dedicated to the discovery-of witch- 
craft. All suspected witches are brought, to,these 
pools, where millstones are.tied about their necks, 
and they, ate then thrown headlong into, the, water; 
if they sink, it is, of course, concluded that! they 
have no, claims to witchcraft, This practive.is very 
similar to that of our. ancestors, with the. addition 
gt the. millstones, which, we should think. likely, to 

ecide against. the, admission. of any, candidate oto 
the dangerous honour. of supernatural knowledge, 
the. writer,, reviewing. the, noble river system 
which, intersects, the, Punjab, expresses. his: asto+ 
nishmeng that a country possessing means. of navi+ 
gation superior to those of most regions of the 
globe, should make so little use of that advantage. 
The'only boats weed inthe Punjab are those em, 
ployed fn ferrying goods and passengers fram‘one 





side to the other of the many streams with which 


the, country. is favoured. ..In.a very few cases boats 
convey pilgrims. down, the, tivers on their way to 
Mecca, and occasionally bring salt,from the mines 
to.towns.on the shores; butotheselinstances are so 
few. as. to,be scatcely worth, memtianings.,. khis pro- 
hable that,this is.dug, to, the,peauliatecharacter, of 
the race which now governs the conmteyxiasoa.con- 
siderable. commerce igjspidito have been aartiedon 
formerly between Tatta, Multan, and.bahore bythe 
Todus and, Raveges gnitediigt to sqod ond al 
he paper contains alsa,an interesting metica: of 
the artificial islands in the lakes of Cashmere ; de- 
‘tails the modes orking t 1 ead, cop- 
per, iebhis EGE AOL a ar rath in the 
northertfiparts; and contains Mesctiption of the 
immense and, celebratedisaltomingsy wikiel afford a 
large kevenue ta, thegevernment,,eud a \seu ree) of 
employment.and preGtsto aaxery op wnibréis tbody! of 
‘people. Lheipapet sancluste "neagememan sean 
the trees, fruitscflosersy ands ether wege table \pro- 
ductions ef theequnttyaixe as noqu enolisy19eso 
on zam_adi jo sno ,JoK1Ix9 aiat 
tzocm doidw isto 03 d1sm91 8 svad ow .A10w 
oPRIDISH ARGUE QHOGIC Ah S59 A THONG iit 
Apri, 1st,+Sim We Ghatterten, iaypresident,rin 
chair, Ajigood diss ofinew Basécietes stas:vead, 
ibut.we aid not satehivheaxaes mumberd Mri deth- 
bridge exbibited .4aj enamelled, thd, tepregen ting 
the dgnus Dei.-: Mr. Gs Baily exhibited at oxnamen- 
tal brenze helatetofthe:sixteemtpcetiturys MrzE. 
1B, Brice exbibited: drawings, \ofa:stene | obfiinsand 
did, discovered abousthree weeks agoiduring ahvex- 
cayation; fon seweragenin: Walk; Bermondsey, 
part of the: site of the\ ancient, abbey of, Rénmond- 
sey, accompanied, with, seme :desoriptive/bbserva- 
tions.; Mr. C. ‘Ra Smith gaveya tery interesting 
account of @ Roman>leatl coffin! reeently: foumd at 
Colchester, drawings of which wene exhibited. nBiis 
coffin -is, 5,;feet 8, inehes;longs the dowempartoon- 
sisting ofjone piece,cbemtuprto fotin the sid es;cand 
the lid bent. down a littleiatsthe edges ; atiaiseornk- 
mented with scallop:shella, beaded patterns, circles, 
&«. |. Mr... Smith, explained, sery setisfactorily;chis 
reasons for ascribingothis.<offineth the late:Rdman 
period. A similar leaden coffin, the sidés‘fdnmed 
in ‘the, same pianner;,,was fourth leatslyede fn a 
Roman cemetery. pear Bows: cMdny ssuctedeaden 
coffins, ofthe Roman :penied ,: have cheer dbund in 
France ; Mr. -Smith instanced opeodidcevetedrat 
Rouen,. contaiming a. akeleton,«® bronze snomobf 
Posthumus,,.and) 96, vases» Movant gmentionssa 
similar, coffin, found.at Colehestetiabout@a anndred 
years, ago. «<3 vismotixs ef 2% 1 bedeo 

Mr. Croften Graker:reddia wiéryrintebesting) dc- 
count of barcows-opened sni¢ari tlie village nf Pien-o- 
wall, Orkney, and -exbilited-someyof thbcrelics: of 
antiquity,founddin them, whickded to:sente:semarks 
by (Mr. Woanseys Die; dsaacson) aed etherborMy. 
Smith stated. ivas his-itipressian, daorh thercharac 
terof.thejarticles laidi om theotabld) that dhesedn- 
terments were Saxeus sin (Croker statedothat «an 
immense quafitity (of (afiedcoins:hadsbeas dugiup 
either in Swedem oroNor way.-e+Majbri Dundas ex- 
hibited -the, drigined; Covenant ofthe; Scottish par- 
liamenty dated: the kitbhof Amgust;:46 41; withithe 
signatures. ofhthel nolidityoamdstepresentatives of 
Scotlauths cit was teathbyoMuo Waightlib fv: 

Mr. -Groker; yeah sans acedunt chy «Mux Oharles, 
illustrated with drawings; of-Romban-buildings dately 
disconered nearytbe hank, ofthe!riven: Medway at 
Maidstemes) Shhe tower part of thescatls: of several 
adjoining: rooms were uaveverdd:oMr:Saithanade 
sothe:, remarks onithis caovm aniea tion, and ebserved 
thatsas neomarkssdf doorways! wefte foandoim the 
walls,he waslinclinéd to thing itanigltise ¢he lower 
part 0f a guand-houwsecof saldiérs: 91251 2vomur 

Mr2 Smith ex hibited a anidd]c-ape'T abhe<book of 
wood, belonging to Mri Hearne bf the Esbeiof Wight, 
and -contaifting entries relating toiMrs Hearne’s fa- 
mily, dropasthe shiddie ‘bf thebsixteenthncentury ‘to 
1312.0 Ki was-acedmpaniéd twit seine observations 
on, the use! of table:books inothe:middle-ages, and 
On ithe-curions im whiclvthis:relie Hhustrated 
several passages in Shakspeare. Douce traced the 
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usage of table-books from the Romans; and in con- 
firmation of this opinion, Mr. Smith exhibited, from 
his own’ collection, part of a Roman table-book 
found in the city of London, with a style for writing 
in it found i the satite'spot.’ Mr.'Smith gave some 
observations on the use of these articles among the 
Romans, ‘and said that these tabséile were waxen 
tablets, OF ivty or of Wood ' fibre’ comionly, with 
raised margin to’ protect the wax. There were 
sometimes two, three, four, five; or more: of these 
fastened ‘together two diptycha, étripticha, &c. 
These'were commonly used among the Romans for 
purposes of writing’ where great length was not 
required, as for letters; thus, in Platitus, where a 
letter is to'be written": 

‘« Effer cito stilam, ceram, et tabellas, et linum.” 
Two.ancient waxen tablets were discovered in:1841, 
in a) gold-mise, near, the village of Abrudbanyé, in 
Transylvania, an, account; of which has been pub- 
lishedoby: Massmanjia.a work called Libellus Aura- 
rius... They; are, ériptics, one. of fir, the other of 
beech-wood, and are about-the size of.a small 8vo; 
the outer pieces.ef wood have,the wax on one side 
only, ‘the ianer, on; both/sides,, with raised margins. 
The) wax,;now; black. from age, is not thick; in one 
place it has been cut through by the style of the 
writer.’ The.writingis in Latin, and_relates to the 
business,.of,a, collegium.,, The name of the consul 
is given, which) fixes its date to be a.p.,16))..,. It is 
written from right to left, and begins at the bottom 
ofthe fourth. page... Waxen, tablets also appear to 
have been used in, the middle ages, and. it is said 
there is. one .at, Florence of the year 1301... In 
Chaucer, the Friar is provided with 

“A pair of tables all of ivory, 
And a2 pointil polished fetishly.” 

Mr. Wright made some interesting remarks on 
what ‘are commonly, but very erroneously, called 
the Arabic Numerals, and on the history of Arith- 
metic in the middle ages, accompanied with dia- 
grams. He ‘said that it mast be evident to every 
body that the Conimon Greek and Roman mode of 
expressing numerals could not be used in abstruse 
caléwlations, ‘and ‘that no doubt the ancients had 

some kind of symbols to represent quantities, which 
they’ used in’ atithmetical operations, but which 
are unknown to us, because the results only are 
stated in their writings, and that in the common 
mitmetals; the method of working was forgotten 
with ¢he'schools in which it was taught, Previous 
to the twelfth céntuty, in the middle ages, the 
knowledge of the philosophy and science of the 
ancients was known chiefly through Boethins. It 
- was..by, his .imperfect;translations, only that Aris- 
tetle was known to the schools before the intro- 


3 
Ormis. 


Each of HHese chatacters Had a Ideal power, accord- 
ing to $hé ‘Column in which it was placed; thus, 
andras in the first column represented 2, in the 

md 20, inthe cled 260 arid so on, © Thus, as 
Richerius states, the nine charactets might be made 
to express all numbers whatever, and all the pro- 
cesses: of arithmetic were performed |in: what ap- 
peared at first sight a mechanical game, and the re- 
sults were taken:and expressed inthe ordinary num- 
bers. Butwhen we consider that most of the proces- 
ses of calculation,as then employed, were very intri- 
cate,and. complicated, and. that: they did not call the 
numibers they were. working with one, two, three, 
&o,;\but gin, andras, ormisy'&cl, -we may conceive 
the great confusion it must have created in many 








duction of Arabian Ap in the se- 
cond book of the geometry of Boethius gives a brief 
and obscure ‘account 6f'a process of arithmetical 
operations, which he calls the abacus, or the mensa 
pythagorica, from ‘the légendary idea that it had 
been invented by Pythagoras. We’ have nothing 
but indefinite allusions to’ arithmetical operations 
from this time ‘to’ that of the famous Gerbert, who 
ruled the celebrated school at Rheims in the latter 
part of the tenth century, and was made Pope, as 
Sylvester I'L, at the beginning ofthe eleventh. Our 
English writer Aldhelm, in the seventh century, 
describes arithmetic as being to him by far the 
most difficult and puzzling of all the sciences, 
which appears to us at first sight as rather a singu- 
lar statement. Gerbert invented a machine to 
perform the operations of the abacus—or perhaps 
he improved it, for it is not improbable that some 
such a machine had existed from much earlier 
times. Richerius, a monk of St. Remi at Rheims, 
and the friend and disciple of Gerbert, has left us, 
in a history of his own times, brought to light and 
published by the German antiquary Pertz, an ac- 
count of some of the chief philosophical instru- 
ments of his master. We learn from him that 
Gerbert caused a maker of shields to construct a 
table, ‘divided into twenty longitudinal columns, 
and also a thousand characters in horn of the figure 
of the nine numerals (probably square dice thus 
marked), by means of which he was enabled to 
express all numbers and make all calculations. 
Gerbert did more; he wrote the first known trea- 
tise on the abacus; or, in other words, an elemen- 
tary treatise on arithmetic, of which many copies 
are preserved in ms. A larger treatise on the 
abacus was composed by his disciple Bernelinus; 
and many other similar treatises, written by dif- 
ferent abacista, or arithmeticians, between this time 
andthe earlier part of the twelfth century, are 
also’ preserved. From a comparison of these trea- 
tises, it appears clear that the system of arithmetic 
taught by Gerbert and his successors was the same 
as that so vaguely indicated by Boethius, and, in 
fact, the same in principle as that now in use. 

The object of the abacus machine of Gerbert was 
to represent the value of the numerals by position, 
by its columns, Numbers placed in the first column 
to the right represented units, and were termed 
digitt. Those placed in the second, third, &c. 
columns, represented tens, hundreds, and so forth, 
and were called indiscriminately articuli. On vel- 
lum these columns were represented by horizontal 
lines. ‘The characters used to indicate the nine 
fiumbers wére represented by. the following arbi- 
trary characters, called by the following apparently 
equally arbitrary names : 


7 8 9 


Zenis. Themenias, Celentis. 


people’s heads, and imagine why Aldhelm found 
arithmetic the most difficult of all the sciences, In 
fact, it was a task upon ‘the memory to carry in 
mind the names of the characters; arid we accord- 
ingly find in old manuscripts a great number of me- 
morial verses in Latin, composed with the object: of 
assisting in doing so, two examples of which Mr. 
Wright repeated. - Sometimes the’ writer appears 
himself to have forgotten the proper name, and to 
have substituted another, as in the first of the ‘ex- 
amples cited by Mr. Wright, where the sixth charac- 
ter is. called termas instead of calcus or caicis. 'In the 
first the names are enumerated briefly in-a distich : 
“ Primus igin; andfas; ormis; quarto subit arbas; 
Quinque quinas; termas; zenis; temenias; celentis.” 








The other is rather more detailed : 


“ Unus adest igin; andras duo ; tres reor armin; 
Quatuor est arbas ; et pro quinque fore quinas; 
Sex calcis; septem zenis; octo temenias; R 
Novem celentis ; pro deno sume priorem.” 

It must be seen at once, as Mr. Wright obseryij 
that these characters of the abacus were the origi, 
of the figures of our modern numerals. Several of 
them are identical. Andras, turned over, js’ th: 
exact form of the 2 of the fifteenth century, as fe. 
presented under it in our diagram. Ormis, stightly 
changed in position, becomes 3. Arbas is the ids: 
difficult to identify; but it appears that in its ny. 
difications in passing through different haniy, fh, 
upper lobe became so much diminished as to dj. 
appear, and it took the form ofa citcle'and' ty, 
limbs, which, turned as represented in the ciit, jas 
the exact form of the 4 in the fifteenth centuty 
which was afterwards easily modified into its fe. 
sent form. Quinas and celentis only require revers. 
ing to become 5and 9. Zenis is our 7; in yoine 
manuscripts the short limb is made long, and they 
it resembles the 7 of the fifteenth century, whithis 
represented by the figure under zenis in out iy. 
gram. Here we have a clear historical and sil. 
evident account of the origin of our numerals, whic) 
shews the emptiness of the various ingeniotis 
theses which have been broached on the subj; 
and which proves how necessary it is to baset 
antiquarian theories on close historical research; 

To simplify the operations of arithmetic, it wis 
necessary to get rid of the tabular process, atd'to 
do away with the confused technicalities, Duting 
the twelfth century the mathematicians were gra. 
dually throwing away the columns of the ‘abacus, 
and giving independent value of position to the 
characters, though they had not yet come to re- 
gard them as numerals. They now found it neces- 
sary to denote in some manner what in the tabular 
process was represented by leaving the place 
blank; and they invented for this purpose a kn 
character, represented by a circle, to which they 
gave the name of siphos or ciphos. It was nottill a 
later period, when the characters had long been 
regarded as numerical figures, that their original 
names were dropped ;: for ‘mémorial verses, such 
as those alluded to, are found in manuscripts as 
late as the fourteenth century; but in the sequel, 
the name of the siphos, corrupted into cipher, 8 
the only one retained. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, or at the beginning of the tbir- 
teenth, the knowledge of the arithmetical system 
of the Arabs was introduced; and this.appears,to 
have modified the system a good deal. From. this 
time the science of arithmetic changed its name.of 
abacus for that of algorism, which was retained until 
the sixteenth century. dt 

Mr. Wright pointed out one important practieal 
application of these historical facts, Various in- 
stances occurred of inscriptions on buildings inthe 
so-called Arabic numerals, apparently of an catly 
date, which had been severally the subject of much 
discussion; if he remembered right, one, such,jin- 
scription had been ascribed to the eleventh,sen- 
tury. It would be clearly,seen that this is utterly 
impossible. Even in the twelfth. century, shese 
characters were no more looked upon as numerals, 
than our modern algebraical a, b, c, and 2,99: 
none but a profound. mathematician koew whit 
they meant; and if hé had seen a date ona build- 
ing expressed in such figures, he would naturally 
have wondered for what magical purpose four cha- 
racters of the abacus had been stuck up against the 
wall. Even at the.end of the thirteenth century 
they are scarcely found in mannscripts; and they 
would not be used for inscriptions on buildings, &e. 
till long after they were of common use in books. 
Mr. Wright doubted if any such inscriptions ar 
likely to oceur during the fourteenth century; @” 
they were rare even during the fifteenth. — Evenin 
the sixteenth the prejudice was strongly in favour 
of aioe she ts ws sae hee 

«Mei Wright finished by:again impressing the” 
cessity of combining the study of the archeology 
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of science with that of art, in order to arrive at ac- 
curate knowledge. In the past ages of antiquari- 
anism, many things had been the subject of fierce 
disputes, simply because each of the parties dis- 
puting was totally ignorant of what he was talking 
a 
ere Croker observed, in illustration of the latter 
part, of Mr. Wright’s remarks, that a date on a 
huilding in Ireland in Arabic numerals, said to be of 
leyen hundred and odd,bad been,a subject of consi- 
rable discussion; but that he was now convinced 
it, instead of being of the twelfth century, it was 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth. Mr, Wright said, that 
4 very, common, mistake in the interpretation of 
these earlier, numerical inscriptions arose from 
confounding a 6 witha 1, The common form of 
the 5, till, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
when made, by an unskilful hand and a little de- 
ed by, time, could hardly be distinguished from 
i The Rey. L. B. Larking confirmed this re- 
mark from his own observations, and gave another 
example of a date inscribed in Arabic numerals, 
supposed. to he of the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, but which was evidently of the beginning of 
the sixteenth, : 

Mr, Pettigrew then read the titles of several pa- 
pers on the table, which it was now too late to read, 
and. which were deferred to the next public meet- 
ing. It was also announced from the chair, that 
at the next public meeting of the Association, Mr. 
C. R. Smith would give an account of some very 
remarkable. discoveries of Roman monuments at 
Colchester. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Hendeyr Fetomplogical, 8 v.m.; Chemical, 8 P.m.; 
Medical, 8 P.M, a 
Piesday—Linnean, 8 p.m. ; Horticultural, 3 p.m. ; Civil 
i! Or.M. 


Wednesday.—G 
maceutical, 9 P.M.5 
nirnhay 1 Society of Literature, 4 

Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
} Saterday,—Royal Botanic, 4 P.m.; Westminster Medical, 

PM, 


ical, 8} P.m.; Graphic, 8 p.m.; Phar- 
oyal Literary Fund, 3 p.m. ; Astro- 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tae twenty-third year’s Exhibition was opened to 
ivate view on Saturday last, and has been public 
ting the week. Its general aspect bears a close— 

tather too close—a resemblance to preceding sea- 

sons; and there is very little variety either in sub- 
jects, theirtreatment, or the peculiar style of thelead- 
ing contributors. ‘The idea of mannerism is thus 


“strongly conveyed by the whole, and by nearly every 


part!” The' observation made in many cases, that 
the pictures seem to be prodiiced for sale to Arts- 
Unions, is strikingly obvious here; but we do not go 
ill the way along with the urgers of that observation, 
that sii¢h encouragement and such production are so 


‘iMjuriéus'to the Fine Arts. Ttis true that a market 


W'indde for medioctity ; but mediocrity and ineffi- 
‘tienty até thé inseparable cohcomitants of early 
aid'ft 18 out of this level that superior ar- 


‘eet risé! "TS faney that any young aspirant sat 


‘down to’His'easel’ td paint’ merely such a piece as 
would/sell’for dni Att:Unton prize is, to our notion, 
abtutd.'"""He sets to'work to do his best; and if he 
fil OF great success ini Tanya trial, he is hot made 
thedioct? by the cirtuttistanice of disposing of his 
abot, but thas ‘theréby'a better chance given him 
‘OP ultiinate ‘emancipation from his comparatively 


‘batteti'toitj'ahd ddvarice ‘Into’ the distinction of a 


class.“ "That a ‘nutiérdtis and irremediable 
Of téaltray attists' may obtain something of a 





We fave Sadeavourea 

have endeayoured to give as full an account as 
but space would ailow of the various subjects of interest 
brought this meeting; but we have oer | 


}motices of some of the papers read (whieh wi 
in the Journal), to report in greater, detail the 
yet oF ions by Mr. Wright; because t ey are on a sub- 
aie importance, and, being ‘maile on the 
4.L.G. moment, would perhaps otherwise be lost.— 





less precarious livelihood from this source is, in ou 
eyes, rather in its favour than an objection to it. 
But be.the matter as it may, certain it is there are 
few things in the Suffolk Street Gallery which go 
beyond the medium of manufactory, art. 

Cursorily running over the Catalogue, we observe 
eight by Mr. Hurlstone, the) President of the 
Society, on which we may remark ex uno, disce 
omnes, No. 94 is a good “ Portrait of Mr. Wynn« 
Ellis, M.P. ; No. 130, a pretty fanciful “ Naked 
Cupid leaning and listening at. a. Cottage-door ;” 
No. 166, a “ Window at Seville,” pleasing in de- 
sign and a feeling for colour; and No. 174,“ Gul- 
nare and the Pacha,’’—a rich composition, in which 
the Titianesque has been attempted. with consider- 
able effect. j ’ 

Mr. Pyne, the vice-president, is prolific in charm- 
ing landscapes, having no fewer than sixteen, of all 
sorts, sizes, and forms. In No, 50, “The Floating 
Harbour at Bristol,’’ the blue hazy distance on the 
left is delicious; and its companion, No, 54, is a.no 
less captivating view of the same subject, Inothers, 
natural objects and atmosphere are chosen, with 
like taste, and equally well composed ; and all do 
honour to Mr. Pyne’s graceful and truthful. pencil. 
No. 233, “‘ The Menai Straits,”’ is on a large: scale, 
and a noble performance. The grand features. of 
the scene are treated in a masterly manner; and 
the gradations of perspective lead the gratifiedseye 
over a vast pictorial expanse of varying land and 
water, all beautiful in nature, and excite sensations 
of the most pleasurable description, 

Mr. Stevens, the treasurer, has nine productions, 
of which No. 6, “ The Bird’s Nest,” 23, “ The Lily,”’ 
and 215, ‘‘ Greek Girl,” may be taken. as types; 
No, 23 being the most fortunate of the set. In,this 
there is much to admire; and the handsome and 
expressive countenance, the firmness and harmony 
of colour, the playful imaginativeness of the design, 
all unite to attract and satisfy the sight. . But.it is 
not flesh and blood,— nature is wanting; and no 
adornments nor tricks of art can make amends for 
that deficiency. Without nature, we can have a 
pretty picture, but nothing more. 

Having disposed of the three principal office- 
bearers, we shall now glance numerically aver the 
Catalogue. 

No. 7, “ Fruit,’ J. C. Ward, and 158, are. rich, 
and creditable to the artist’s skill in this line. 
There is, perhaps, more of opaqueness in some of 
the specimens than we could wish; and the tempting 
lucidity of the fruit might be executed with greater 
transparency, and those reflected lights which add 
so much to the value of representations of this,kind, 
which depend altogether om mechanical arts for 
their station in picture-galleries. ‘ 

No. 11.  Fishing- Boats,” &c. A. Clint.—Full 
of action and bustle, this is a lively and striking 
sea- piece—one of ten very satisfactory views by the 
same able. hand. In No. 30, “ Near Fobistone,” 
the sky with the sunshine darting across the clouds 
is One of the finest touches that can be imapined+ 
a little satiny perhaps, but very sweet and real as 
a copy of brilliant atmospheric effeét. “No. 52, 
“Shoreham,” is another excellent example; and} 
indeed, throughout we may notice a similar degree 
of talent in all this artist’s pérformances. 0 

No. 18, “ Ferry-boat,”’ 4s a likéxexample of thé 
sylvan beauties transferred to his canvass in eleven 
instances, by J. Wilson, jun. In the introduction 
of cattle and the treatment of water he is particu- 
larly successful ; and Nos. 35, 80, 82, offer similar 
proofs of the skill of J. Wilson, sen. No. 80, 
‘Folkstone from the East,” is one of the freshest, 
most picturesque, and best landscapes’ in the Ex- 
hibition. 

No. 19.: Gleanings at ~Netley,’’; W. Shayer, 
another numerous contributor; is after the manner 
of Gainsborough, and-very clever ; but 135, Harvest- 
field, Dinner-time, is a still thore artistical achieve- 
mebt, and ranks the paintershigh among ‘the faith- 
ful transcribers of subjects of this sort, where the 
figures add so much of interest to the landscape. 

No, 22 brings us to one of the scenes of familiar 


and domestic life depicted with so much of ge- 
nuine character by T. Clater. It isa Highland 
Courtship—a stalwart, good-looking Donald, and a 
fair, May.;. In several, others, Mr. C,, displays the 
same skill, and is,always sure to. please, by the; truth 
of his dramatis, persone. ade 
Mr,, Pidding, is another, of, the genre, painters 
who. revels,.in lowly, life; aud , portrays Ah gpath 
sure expression, 36, ‘Something Confidential’? pT, 
“Rouge et Noir,’’ a negro contrasted with, a,dgep 
red. flower; 145, ‘A Drunken, man, babbling.te a 
Companion,” aud,201, ‘ Heads of a Village,’} are 
all cay ital efforts in this, style, and,tell theix.ptories 
to the letter. ’ betiins 
No. 29, “‘ Fair at Scharmback,’’,.J.., Zeitter,; is 
a stirring representation of a continental market, 
with ‘costumés well studied, and” the groups well 
disposed.” ‘51; “ The Market Boat” is yet more to 
our taste. It appears tobe perfectly ucturate, ‘und 
the snow on the distant rocky eminences Caste tlre- 
lief over the activity of/basy life ith? forebedatid ; 
forming at onée a good landscape, andd lgoodpic- 
tute of human employment. W -19396 
No. 37. “ Lavinia.’ C, Baxter??°Al very ‘simiple 
and natural portrait, “Mr. Bi hae several. others 
which do’ credit to his! pendil’s for instaticey the 
‘Chamberlain of London ’” 188) &c, fe.!! 99519 
Near'this hangs 210, a finelikewess df Napoleon, 
by Count D'Orsay.' The expressior? is nioré sévere 
than is usually given’ to the*head/'>'fris here well 
seen. i 9s31TW 
No. 60:' Poachers sutprised; temp Charles ¥.” 
T. J. Barker.—-Poaching im these days; to°judge 
by the profusion of game” in’ this large picture, 
must have been a profitable pursuiti ‘Phere’ is 
much good painting in this piece, but it is rather 
crowded. ‘The tired and sleeping poacher, pro- 
tected by his affrighted wife, and the intrusion of 
the lawful authorities, are done with .considerable 
force and feeling for the. deeper emotions, and 
passions of humanity. é 
No. 65.‘ Solitude,’ A, J. Woolmer,-— In. colour 
Mr. Woolmer isa dark or, shadowed, Turner, and 
here the solitude partakes of, all his usual effects. 
The eagle on a rock in the foreground is a poetical 
illustration of the subject; and the on, ig,,an 
ornamented luminary in. the, trae, style, of, this 
school. am ie 
No. 72, “The Ferry,” J. F.. Herring, has, .gqme 
of the cattle as ably executed as any by the artist, 
but others are not.so perfect... 186, “the . 
keeper’s Cob,” is the. horse itself. ~ of 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ‘ARCHPFECTS. 219"! 
Aft the last meeting, Mt! ’Tite iad ‘aff Interésting 
statement relative’ to” the’ Bootltsdm “aitiqufties 
described in the Lit, Gaz., No. 1622, and the endea- 
vours made during the last seven yearg,t@ secure 


them for..this airy ; that there every 
Dhobability of t i ely 
Britiso Museum. Lords 


in the 
ir Strat- 
ford ‘Cantiing had\ par mselves 
to attain this désirable res especting the 
sculpturésthemsehvés> Mr. Ti 
reason to believe [ 


there was no 
hdecoratibns of the 
King Cal 
ehardcter or 


’ 
some writers had compared them. . From, ajl that 
was known, they appeared to have formed portions 
of a frieze, and were in low relief, about the. of 
the Elgin friezes, but, more in the hard an y 
style of the marbles of Aigina, , a 


Tain ett - 1X9 ? 
Talent will make its way. Edinburgh, \Grewt‘and 
Son ; London; & Lendrum, 189 
Part Lisa panoramic print very-conmmonby 'exc- 
cuted, in which the: progress of twovyoubg .artists 
appear to be caricatured ‘in ‘a ‘pseudo-bumorous 
style ; but we cannot say that»we have as ‘yet dis- 
covered the drotlery or) purpose (of 'the>design. 





Perhaps future Patts may improve. and enlighten 
us. B31y 9 
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Map of Culloden" Moor. Edinburgh, J. Gowie: 
A map of the fatal moor of Culloden and the adja- 
cent country; together with the routes marked of 
the_previous marches and movements, and a plan 
ofithe battle, wilh be ‘interesting to visitors of the 
otalityz MroGowie has'done perfect justice to his 
subjeets; 3: ° iw ov } 
| "HOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
OS (ANCE i 
wo 1 ai ¥ Paris, March 3st, 1846. 
¥ouo have: atr aversion: to duels,’ and you are in 
theoright:s: But td2s00n' as!‘one of\ your gentle- 
imen» dsvaredigned on sa ‘evithinal ‘prosecution for 
an affair of! hehour, so! sure aré you to be ex- 
tremely busy: with: dtjoand there) you''are wrong. 
The -kimquofsndtoriety which is ‘thus acquired is 
temptingstehawmumnber of fellows who regard the 
wilaro€ to bullyjas sufficiently estimable; ifjit only 
areatemsbme sensation. idm France sensible people 
étlicie number isdaily increasing —equally re- 

probate thesevprétended: affaits of honour, which 
are so: deeply dnjurious to true honour ; but we, as 
well ,ascyou;jare gréedy of private*scandal.’ And 
sb the:duel idf M. de: uvallon ‘tried’ this week 
hy thei€our!Royale de Rouen;has: been the»prin- 
cipal topicef all gossips.’ i 

9(Fhis (‘diel ipresenteds:indeedsa sttiking picture 
of.our evil ways im Paris;’ ‘The ostensible cause of 
the affair was aquatrel)at play; after supper, in a 
noon at some ‘restaurateur where: ‘a ‘few 'Hterary 
maen and! actressesswere gathered together. The 
true cause was persunab:animosity,'which “had its 
sourde ini the most petty motives. '¢The accused, 
M. ‘de Beanvallon, is: the! ‘brother-in-law of M. 
Granier (known as) M: de Cassagnac), chief editor 
of the newspaper L’Epoque. This latter, formerly 
a\collaborateurs of: M.\deGirardin, editor ‘of the 
Presse} was26000)franes 1 {2401.) ‘in debt to that 
journal, Notwithstanding ‘this/debt, he did not 
hesitate: tocaspersé theseharacterof his old ‘patrons ; 
and: M. Dujarrier, one of these, considered that he 
was only making jnst reprisals in’ clairiing the 
money:due: to) the: Presse: Inde ira, hence secret 
rascour:on the part of M. de Beauvallon, who, to 
avenge his, brothersin-law)only awaited an oppor- 
tunity; and seized the earliest that offered, a doubt- 
fuli trick: at lansquenet, and a ‘few words more or 
less drily-expressed towards: him by M. Dojarrier. 
Thisidatter,; who::had never ‘fought ‘a duel, con- 
sidered that, he ought/to be prompt to’ encounter 
this:first:provocation, were it only’for the sake’ of 
deterring future <assailants. “They fought, and M. 
Dujasrier; struck) on the head, was killed on’ the 
spot. 

an somewyears “past, however, the tribunals 
have;(\at the «anstigation*of'M. Dupin, adopted in 
daeHing matters iacjurisprudence * of much’ great- 
eh iseverity than ii former times, © Unfortunately 
juniesjistitk subjectted> toothe “influence of ancient 
prejudice, diechotco+dperate with the magistracy 
in their severity; and if the*duelhas' only been 
a loyal one, they will uniformly acquit the accused. 
So government is sie to agck out, in the facts 
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of the case*itsele tte ome fraud, some 
aggravating» proceeding,! which’ may incriminate, 
eyen in; the, eyes! ofthe ijury, the condact of 
the, acqused,...dm) the duel d.speak ofthese cir- 
cumstances seemed.to concur: For instance, the 
pertinagity, .with, whigl the accused had insisted 
upon the, duel’; being ifought.out; again, for in- 
stance, the.use he hadijmade of his brother-in-law’s 
pistols, with which he. might have been familiar, 
and.which, ha was,suspected.of having’ practised 
with onthe very,morning ofithe duel. » All this gave 
some hold upon him;, and, the:king’s agents:might 
well hope;to obtain) at lastia verdict of eulpability. 
But ,the jury, proved, itself as ‘stubborn as ever 
against, the. indictinent,of the magistracy ; and M: 
de Beauyallon was.acquitted:by his peers.) For- 
tunately, after, the, criminal prosecution, the law 
allows the relatives of the victim to bring an ‘action 
in civil. law, to the end of obtaining “pecuniary 
compensation ; and this action is decided upon by 
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> who-are” ‘WeaHis 86 easily molli- 
fied as the jurors}’so ‘My ‘de Beauvallon,’ after 
having been pronounced not guilty, has not the 
less been ‘condemned to pay’ a sum’ of 20,000f. 
(8002.) to the relatives of the deceased. 

So much for the matter of the event ; but public 
attention was not’ much’ preoecupied’ by that. It 
was specially roused ‘by the names of the principal 
seconds, and the details in which they indulged. 
M. Alexandre Dumas; one of them, enlivened the 
trial considerably: by his’ braggadocio airs, and the 
marvellous coolness with which he entered, before 
the astonished judges, upon a lecture on the duel- 
ling ‘code, edited by I know not what member of 
the Jockey Club. His first answer especially was 
considered admirable. According to custom, he 
was asked his profession. ‘‘ Dramatic author,” 
answered he, “were it not that I am in the country 
of Corneille !” 

The’ author of the Cid, as you are no doubt 
aware, was born in the same town where Joan of 
Are perished. The president of the assizes, tak- 
ing for granted this tit of swaggering humility, cut 
it down by a tolerably good joke :—*“ Sir,” said he 
to M. Dumas, “ily a des dégrés partout—there are 
degrees in every thing.” 

Our novelist, whom this epigram ought to have 
sobered into more circumspection, continued, never- 
theless, his eccentric parading; and at this mo- 
ment I give him up to you as the most ridiculous 
man in France. We may bury him next week, if, 
as has been:so often asserted, public derision is in 
France a mortal poison. 

Around M, Alexandre Dumas were gathered 
some of those Parisian dandies who provide food 
for the chronicles of the Coulisses, and seem to have 
taken to task the restoration, for our benefit, of the 
fine old days and rakes of the regency. Had you 
but scen the effect produced, in the broad light of 
justice, by those pale faces, so full of brilliancy in 
masked balls, and in the boudoirs of courtesans! 
How much of vile feeling lurked beneath the frills 
of those pseudo marquesses! How much of shame 
and moral penury under this semblance of light- 
heartedness and generosity! The prisoner, for in- 
stance, who gave himself out, and was puffed to us, 
as the pink of knights errant, was convicted of 
having, five years since, stolen a watch from one 
of his relatives. Most of the seconds, counts and 
marquesses, men who sport the particule* and the 
emblazoned escutcheon, or known in the regions of 
mercantile literature, proved themselves true che- 
valiers d’industrie, true pillars of public-houses. 
Their mistresses—actresses principally—vied in 
impudence:and folly. Well might one of our clever 
men consider himself justified in saying, that of all 
the sermons preached during Lent, the most elo- 
quent was the Beauvallon prosecution. We will 
turn to- our own use that incontestable truth, by 
saying that this prosecution throws more light 
on a certain portion of Parisian life than all the 
novels of Eugene Sue or Balzac. 

Although engaged at Rouen in giving evidence 
in favour of M. de Beauvallon, M. Alexandre 
Dumas did not neglect to apprise the public that 
the Théatre Frangais intended to produce a play of 
his, which, true enough, is to be played to-morrow. 
It is entitled 4 Daughter of the Regent. I will give 
you an account of it in my next letter. 

In the mean time, let me tell you that M. Scribe 
won yesterday, at the Gymnase, one of those tri- 
umphs’ which attest how far the sources of that 
fecund genius are from being dried up. He has 
endeavoured on this occasion to render on tlie stage 
one'of the most delicate and artless feelings of the 
haman heart—paternal jealousy. His M. Clerem- 
bourg,'a merchant of Marseilles, father of an only 
daughter, is passionately attached to that daughter. 
The idea of a separation from her is odious to him, 
and: he conceives a mortal aversion for all pre- 
tenders to her hand. If compelled to select one 
off them, he would prefer the man whom she 





* The ennobling De.—£d. L. G. 





a —————, 
would like the least, in the hope that he wo 
only rob him of half the affection which he desires 
to engross, and which is as indispensable to hin 
as vital air. The whole play is designed \, 
portray the inconsistencies, the puerile folj 
the touching weaknesses of that jealous hean, 
These are admirably rendered by M, Scribe, af 
mirably also by the actor whom he has entrusie 
with this character, totally new on the stage, Th 
plot, a most simple one, consists in this: The 
daughter of Clerembourg, having discovered thy 
the excessive love of her father would condemn her 
to perpetual celibacy, exerts all her feminine al 
dress to reassure the anxious old man, to quict hy 
jealous suspicions, and to make him choose for}; 
son-in-law — while he imagines that his daughter 
loves nobody—the young man, to whom she ise 
cretly attached. This short act, I repeat, is, 
marvel of tact, grace, and sentiment, It has beeg 
much relished, especially by women, who under, 
stand better than we do all the merit of gud 
subtle analysis of the heart. 

Two or three days before presenting the play of 
M. Scribe (it is entitled Genevieve, ou la Jaloyii 
Paternelle), the Gymnase played a little comedy ix 
quite another style, Le Muri qui se dérange. Te 
subject is a young stock-broker, who, tired of eo. 
jugal life, seeks elsewhere less legitimate plea, 
sures; a culpable temptation expiated by him iy 
every kind of misadventure, all of which are my 
amusing, and which would lead him to risk bij 
life in a double duel, if his wife herself, in he 
indulgence towards her infidel spouse, did not 
extricate him from the awkward dilemmas in which 
he has been placed by his traitorous designs. M, 
Scribe, consulted by the authors of this vaudeville, 
has deigned to remodel the dénouement of their play, 
and to throw into it some of that wit which cos 
him so little, and produces so much for.him, 
Afterwards, he generously refused his share of the 
author’s dues. This unheard-of abnegation bi 
produced an immense sensation, and the paper 
have mentioned it as a characteristic trait, which 
must consign M. Scribe to enduring celebrity, 
And yet M. Scribe has 100,000F. (4,000/.) a-year, 

You have sometimes entertained your readers 
with M. Alphonse Karr, and the little monthly 
pamphlet published by him under the title, of Les 
Guépes. 1 borrow for you, from the last number of 
this periodical, a little anecdote terminated, by a 
mot piquant :—‘* Madame * * * saw with regret, her 
beautiful brown hair invaded with white hairs, called 
by a German poet the Daisies of Death, She resisted 
some little time, then she eradicated, then required 
help for eradication, then became discouraged, and, 
lastly, took fresh courage. The other day she en- 
tered a room with raven black hair. ‘ What on 
earth,’ said one of her friends to another lady, ‘what 
has Madame * * * been doing with herself; and whet 
has she changed about her?’ ‘ Alas,’ answeredyphe 
other friend, ‘ poor creature, she has had a great 
misfortune, and in one night her hair has turned>, 
quite black!’ ” gyignts? 

I neither mention a melodrama of the Gaité (Jean 
Baptiste, ou un Coeur d’Or), nor a vaudeville of the 
Palais Royal (Le Nouveau Juif Errant), which, ate 
beneath all criticism and all analysis. ; 


GERMANY. 
ALLuptNG to the Linnzan ms, noticed in our last, 
our correspondent expresses a hope that it, may 
work out its design by inculcating that, theres 
a Nemesis presiding over the world’s events, and 
that the individual as well as the, nation; mush 


in one shape or another, inevitably acknowledge 


its inference. Linnzus, in_ his. later, years,,pfes 
pared a number of examples, intended.as aids.in 
thé education of his son; all of which, tended t 
strengthen the belief, that already our earth. has 
an order of things which brought with it the reward 
or penalty of our actions. “These examples are 
taken from the life of himself and family, or thote 
about them. The ms. consists of 203 single 0- 
tavo sheets of paper, enclosed in a leathern case, 
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+ «+s present undigested state could not be 
at de press. The author, indeed, in the 
telace, expresses a wish (see our last No.) that 
it may “not be exposed to “the eyes of the pro- 
fi” It was his wish, he says, to impress more 
fotcibly on his son’s mind, by examples from real 
jife, ‘the truth of his motto, Vive innocue, Numen 
hag @ 


n the anniversary of the birthday of Pestalozzi 
i'festival was given at Stockholm in addition to 
5 many other European cities where this event 
i tek telebrated. The friends of education as- 
winbted' at a banquet; and the Prince Royal and 
‘hee Gustavus were among the guests. A society 
TP he HaRotiOh of education was founded in 
hiaiof the day. 
4¢'seéins, from a letter in the above-named jour- 
ual! shit Condes dnople offers a fair and, as yet, 
tinexplored field for writers who, like Eugene Sue, 
aie ta Hiotrors and atrocity. When this is gene- 
tally known, we shall, doubles, soon hear of The 
Mysteries of Stambul”’ being “in the press,” or 
“te pring for publication.” What frightful scenes 
éffitiiad depravity could not then be served up 
foriveddets to whom such literary (!) garbage is a 
Bvou dish! In one of iat engi und ih a 
fn'Greek translation of 7'he Wandering Jew 
peice found—well thumbed, we will answer for 
jt “fhe duthot perhaps may be proud to hear the 
peinigtance ; we should have a very different feel- 
ing, {mmorality reigns there in every most for- 
bidding shape ; and not in secret, but openly, to 
thé disgrace of snag and fe a grisea on pa 

‘WC; Andersen, whom we lately mentioned as 
being at Berlin, is now at Vienna, where he has 
been reteived by the ogling pony re oe nee 
hondur which was Shewn him by the King in Prus- 
sé’ Two days'after his arrival at the capital, her 
imperial highness the Archduchess Sophia received 
im, when he tead various extracts from his last and 
ffily poetical works. 

rt iW translation of another work of Hen- 
arik Conscience ‘has just appeared at Leipsig. It 
isentitled History of Cbuat Bigo von Craenhone and 
his friend Abulfaragus. His Pictures of Flemish Life 
a already been translated into almost every 

figuage of Europe. 

Fot the infdrmptiol of all lovers of art about to 
tisit Rote, we beg to give the following specimen 
of “the ‘influence of religion on the fine arts.” The 
Fdticat’ is only open for inspection once a week, 
and ‘then ‘for a few hours merely. On holydays it 
i'always closed; and, in addition to those found 
in’ the calendar, that on which the holy father takes 
adrive is also considered as such by the servants 
ha cane This is no fable: on the 9th Oc- 
Pod rine last year, being the appointed public 

; aditiitrance Was refused, “because the Pope 
iaaien a drive to Tivoli!” . 
Oe suppose Most of your readers are aware that 
ele dnd literature of Flanders are making 
rapid strides iff advance, and are bravely main- 
taining their right to a higher place than has hi- 

o béen accorded to either. We take the fol- 
ke sd of a Flemish living poet — one 
attiong’ indy Who promise to add lustre to their 
country’s name ¢—“ Of all the modern poets who, 
since ten years, have lifted their voices clear and 
audible in the language of their native land, there 
is fone’ WHO, and so justly, has obtained such mas- 
tety' over the hearts of the people as the song- 

frittt; Var'Ryswyck. ‘Whether he sing of his father- 
no ot'of love ‘or wine —Wwhetlier he call forth 
“ava lyre eer of joy or of suffering, it is al- 
. an Ryswyck and the people that are blended 
pi tones : ‘the people Bway think they hear 
ie Rebistea’ described, see ny abe geal 
- His songs are sung throughout the 

a; hardly does a little thlohi “ippear but it is 
po ofiprint. Vail Ryawyck is as song-writer what 
waaay 18 as novelist—the darling of the people; 
helteinnlt eaten the advantage of being more 
er might almost say more passionately— 


oved. “Serving no party, but consecrated to the 





service of his country, his song is the avenging 
scourge of the long-irritated Flemings. . The rights 
of the language, the rights of the Flemish people, 
make themselves heard in his song, now in the 
bitterest, now, in. derisive;.tone; they circulate 
through every Flemish. periodical, and animate the 
heart of the people. Wherever the first sounds of 
a song of Ryswyck are heard, every feeling is 
quickened, and hope gains strength; where tlie 
poet himself appears, enthusiasm, ingenuousness, 
and joy accompany him.’ 

We see in the same German paper to which we 
are indebted for the above extracts some remarks 
on Germany, taken from a work recently published 
in England, Eastern Europe and the Emperor. Ni- 
cholas. The German very good humouredly gives 
a translation of many passages about his country, 
taken from this work; rather amused at the Van- 
dal ignorance of his neighbour Bull, tham irritated 
at the coarseness of his criticism—if such trashcan 
by any possible means come under this denomina- 
tion. It is all very well for the Germans to. be 
amused at the antics of the Englichman—to laugh 
at a display of ignorance which would be a disgrace 
to a student of cighteen; but for Englishmen 
who do care somewhat for the honour and dignity 
of their country, it is, take it how one will, no joke. 
While they are laughing at the idea of any one 
sitting down to write a book on the government, 
and literature, and character ofa people, with qua- 
lifications about as equal to the achievement as the 
claims of Don Francisco Hidalgo to be enlisted in 
the Blues, we, ashamed all the while that a coun- 
tryman of our own should thus publicly make such 
a fool of himself, are forced to sit silent; for we 
cannot but acknowledge that every laugh, and more 
too, is well merited. Such scribblers do the litera- 
ture of a country the same harm that the haber- 
dashers’ young men, when on their travels, do the 
English character in the estimation of the foreigner. 
It is all very well to explain that such are. not 
types of the English gentleman: they may believe 
the words; but the disagreeable impression is 
made, With regard to books, the German appre- 
ciates your literature at its full value, as is daily 
proved; yet when such a book as this gets about, 
though they give it its due importance too, it still 
leaves behind an unfavourable notion of the value 
of your literary attainments.* Such productions 
are not worthy of being assailed; but their being 
laughed at, instead of being attacked, does not make 
the case better. It would even be more bearable 
if the press would leave such books to their own 
fate; but no; criticism must also run its head 
against them, and, stepping in with its important 
air, must assert, like the Duke in the Merchant of 
Venice, the book says so and so, ‘ and we think so, 
too ;’’ thus lugging in English criticism to be sneered 
at, as well as English assurance. The sapient cri- 
tic who tells us that German learning “ is» more 
petty than comprehensive,” has not, we will an- 
swer for it, in the course of his studies, read through 
one work of a good German historian, studied one 
complete work on German philosophy, made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the works of one 
German poet, nor systematically studied the works 
of one German critic. 


NEW YORK. 
February 28th, 1846. 

My pear Sir,—What are we to do in the event of 
war? Really it appears extremely probable ; for 
there are too many bad spirits who control. the 
destiny of this country; and great fear is generally 
felt that, merely to serve political ends, they will 
most recklessly dare the worst. Oh, this precious 
mob-government—beautiful republican despotism! 

Our new Trinity Church is nearly finished; it is 
the. most splendid edifice in this country, and, asa 
whole, of respectable and consistent Gothic. , The 





* This is an absurd notion: neither English character 
nor English literature can or ought to be compromised 
a, ad catchpenny or political publication of the day.— 

id, L. G. 





noble tower with its crocketed spire is nearly 300 
feet high. The whole of the windows are richly 
filled with stained glass; and although such great 
men as: Gwilt, Cottenham, Pugin; and myself, may 
very justly criticise it, yet, being the uiost perfect 
of Anglo-American Gothic, we will let it pass. 

The Episcopal Parsons all over the States are 
in a sath state\ of ditisionto® Higli™ agit “ Low- 
Church” — as well as bishops and anti-bishops’ 
friends; for-perhaps you are aware that our New 
York Bishop is suspended; for ‘making ‘too: frée 
with the ladies; whilst his right reverend brother 
(his own brother),of Philadelphiads-also suspended 
for making too free with his brandy! 

You requested)some ‘information about the:Cro- 
ton aqueduct. |The great dam to: heatdbup the Oré- 
ton river: is 250-ft. across, 70 fa. wide! at bottom, 
7 ft. top, 40 ft. high ;, it: ereates aspond) of 5omiles 
long, covering a surface: of 400) aeres, «andscontains 
500,000,000 gallons. of waters: ‘The aqueduct pro- 
ceeding from the dant dsbatched:oversand under, 
6-ft..3 inv wide at) bottom, 7 dtoS:ine at top;iand 8 ft. 
5 in. highs shas.adescent dfol3} imeper mile, and 
discharges 60,000,000: gallons it 24!hours:’ dt 
crosses ithe Harlemnriver dn o& bridges of stone, 
1450 ft. long, with 14 piersyS® fte spanyol 14 ft. 
above tide water ;.and the entire length of the aque- 
duct is 404 miles,, The receiving reservoir covers 
35 acres, and-contains 150,000,000 gatlons'}: and 
the, distribating, reservoir covers 4 acres, is 360ft. 
deep, and holds 20,000,000 gations. Thence the 
water is distributed in the:cityin iron pipes, &e. 
The whole cost is about 12,000,000 dollars: There 
are about 150 smiles of irom pipe, from 6'to $6 in. 
diameter. |. The water was! introduced into the'city 
July 4th, 1842. 

Croton and Thames water compared»~Impuri- 
ties of. the Thames water exceed'those of Croton 
sixfold; and the quantity of lime inothe Thames 
surpasses the Croton 1é:times. ' The Thames water 
difers from. the Croton that it contains common 
salt, of which the Croton is entirely’ free. 

The Park Fountain, the basin» 100 ft. diameter; 
has a variety of jets, whieh are frequently:changed: 
When the water. is, thrown! in a:single’ jet! of@ in. 
diameter, it ascends: about:70 ft. » The fountain‘in 
St. John’s Park is:similar, as is also that inoUnion 
Park, but, being higher ground, of course does not 
ascend as high. . The Bowling-green Fountain, at 
the end of Broadway, is composed ofa piléiof rocks; 
from the top of which ascends a jet with other: small 
jets around, and presents, by the water tumbling 
down the sides of the rocks, a wild and picturesque 
appearance. 

We are enjoying (?) a most;severe, winter: snow 
3, feet deep in the streets; thermomettr '20™be+ 
low zero, The'sleighing, is magnificent+it i really 
quite a treat,'a good \sleigh-tide. « Andy yety with 
all this cold, the (sun overhead) being so briltiant 
and the air so dry, you. would not feellit, asi imucly 
as you might suppose. risils 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY,.... | 
WHOLESOME \UNPERMENTBED) BREAD, 
THIRTY years ago Dry Thomas Thamséh; tlie very 
able professor of chemistry if’ Glasgow, ''Peéom- 
mended a-process for makitig’ whobésoitté bread 
different from that produted' by’ the ' cofmion' prac- 
tice of what is called’ rdising? it’ through “the 
means of fermentatidn, which only sibsérves the 
purpose of generating carbonic’ acid. ‘ Tifstead’ of! 
this, the doctor ‘shewed how much better bread 
could be made by employing Gertain proportions 
of carbonate uf suda and muriatic acid; ‘and the 
advice heithén gave had’ considerable ¢feér tipott 
the public. Bat, like too many ‘visefé! thitigs, it 
seems to have beem lost sight ofPand abandoned, 
and old habits ‘to have’ prevailed fi this" most 
essential preparation of! hurtanfodd/'® Ai Tittle 
pamphlet; by “A Physician” (Taylorand Waltéi),' 
has: just issued from the press; "renewitg’ thé'in’ 
structions hand séarnestlpimpressiig the valle "OF 
the change, which we cordially approve. Among 
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the intereating incidental matter touched upon, 
that which refers to brown bread seems to us to 
deserve the attention of every family in the em- 
ire, 

ee It may not be out of place to observe, that 
mistaken notions respecting the quality of different 
sorts of bread have given rise to much waste in 
another way. The general belief is, that bread 
made with the finest flour is the best, and that 
whiteness is the proof of its quality; but both these 
opinions are popular errors. The whiteness may 
be, and generally is, communicated by alum, to 
the injury of the consumer; and it is known by 
men of science, that the bread of unrefined flour 
will sustain life, while that made with the refined 
will not. Keep a man on brown bread and water, 
and he will live and enjoy good health; give him 
white bread and water only, and he will gradually 
sicken and die. The meal of which the first is 
made contains all the ingredients essential to the 
composition or nourishment of the various struc- 
tures composing our bodies. Some of these in- 
gredients are removed by the miller in his efforts 
to please the public; so that fine flour, instead of 
being better than the meal, is the least nourishing ; 
and, to make the case worse, it is also the most 
difficult of digestion. The loss is, therefore, in all 
respects, a waste ; and it seems desirable that the 
admirers of white bread (but especially the poor) 
should be made acquainted with these truths, and 
brought to inquire whether they do not purchase 
at too dear a rate the privilege of indulging in 
the use of it. The unwise preference given so 
universally to white bread led to the pernicious 
practice of mixing alum with the flour, and this 
again to all sorts of adulterations and impositions ; 
for it enabled bakers, who were so disposed, by 
adding more and more alum, to make bread made 
from the flour of an inferior grain look like the 
best or the most costly, and to dispose of it accord- 
ingly ; at once defrauding the purchaser, and tam- 
pering with hishealth. It is one of the advantages 
of the effervescing process, that it would put an 
end to all such practices, as its materials and alum 
are incompatible. 

‘* Among the matters removed by the miller are 
the larger portion of the saline substances, which 
are indispensable to the growth of the bones and 
teeth, and are required, although in a less degree, 
for their daily repair. Brown bread should, there- 
fore, be given to nurses, and to the young or the 
growing, and should be preferred by all, of what- 
ever age, whose bones shew a tendency to bend, or 
who have weak teeth. It is believed that brown 
bread will generally be found the best by all per- 
sons who have sluggish bowels, and stomachs equal 
to the digestion of the bran. But with some it 
will disagree, for the bran is too exciting to irritable 
bowels, and is dissolved with difficulty in some 
stomachs. When this happens, the bran should 
be removed, either wholly or in part; and by such 
means the bread may be adapted, with the greatest 
ease, to all habits and al] constitutions.” 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

Paintings illustrative of the Battles in India are 
among the exhibitions of the day ; and more trum- 
pery trash was never offered for public inspection. 
Four illuminated views are said to represent the 
recent battles on the Sutlej ; and people who fancy 
daubs not superior to the halfpenny peepshows in 
the streets, may gratify their tastes by looking upon 
these gross absurdities. 

Gallery of Tableaux.—Under this title has been 
opened a roomful of physiological anatomy, mo- 
delled in relief by Dr. Felix Thibert; and another 
of birds, fishes, fruits, &c., carved in wood, and 
ay to hear some resemblance to the originals. 

he former is pre-eminently disgusting, whatever 
it may be worth to medical students, who wish to 
see every form of distortion and nauseous disease 
imitated with frightful exactitude—enough to make 
the spectator sick; and the latter is very poorly 
and clumsily executed, few of the animals being 





natural, and most of them caricatures of ducks, cocks 
and hens, hares, haddocks, and gudgeons: which 
last may be like parties who pay to see them. 

The Human Tripod.—Among the sights of Lon- 
don at this season we have also to notice another 
of a very extraordinary nature, and yet one which 
ought not to be permitted in a well-governed com- 
munity. We allude to the exhibition of a Portu- 
guese child, whose malformation is monstrous, 
and of whom large pictures are allowed to be 
paraded through the streets on the boards of cara- 
vans, nearly as large as those nuisances which ad- 
vertise cheap cheating furniture, and other articles 
not saleable in the usual course of imposition, as 
practised by fair traders in the more common ways 
of doing business. As a physiological wonder this 
poor child is certainly most remarkable ; though 
unfit to be minutely described in our popular page. 
The head and upper division of the body are na- 
tural and healthy. The fellow is above six months 
old, and has a fine black eye, and good dark coun- 
tenance, lively and expressive. From the waist 
downward the monstrosity is complete ; for from the 
lower part of the hips behind there descends a third 
limb, or rather a blending of two limbs in one, and 
terminating in a double foot (completely united), 
with the toes, or ample rudiments of toes (ten in 
number), turned towards the front. This append- 
age is as long as the two natural legs. We can 
only add in other respects, that all the anterior or- 
ganisation is double, without difference of function. 
The mother has had two other children, one dead, 
and appears to be a healthy Portuguese female of 
some five-and-twenty years of age, and belonging 
to the humbler ranks of society. 

As a marvellous freak of nature there can be no 
question but that this human being merits the at- 
tention of the philosophical; but assuredly as an 
object for common exposure (and especially as 
made known by the glaring, improper, and offen- 
sive means to which we have alluded), it appears 
to be a disgrace to police and magisterial authority 
to tolerate it for one hour. For the sake of so- 
ciety at large, and public decency, we invoke them 
to do their duty, and suppress an offence so directly 
and fearfully coutra bonos mores. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
Where was the exact site of the ancient Rummer 
Tavern, Charing Cross ? 
Ir is to be regretted that the history and exact site 
of many of our once popular metropolitan struc- 
tures are now almost unknown. Anticipating much 
valuable information from the readers of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, I beg to call their earnest attention 
to the subject. It is the duty of every one in pur- 
suit of truth to assist in dispelling the numerous 
errors which unfortunately envelope the topogra- 
phy of our metropolis; and, amidst its many en- 
dearing spots so pregnant with delightful reminis- 
cences, none claim our regard more than the resi- 
dences of its distinguished inhabitants. It is the cir- 
cumstance, most probably, of the poet Prior, whilst 
a boy, being found reading Horace* at his uncle’s, 
the Rummer Tavern, Charing Cross, that gained 
itso much celebrity. Ofits early history we are 
ignorant, previous to 1685, when, Mr. Nichols says, 
it was kept by one “ Samuel Prior ;” and that the 
annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in the 
parish of St. Martin was held there, October 14, in 
that year. This tends to prove it was a place of 
repute, and so it probably continued many years; 
but, by Hogarth’s print of “ Night,” it would ap- 
pear to have been then of a very questionable cha- 
racter. In 1740 it was used for the exhibition of 
various human wonders, and among them, the ce- 
lebrated Persian dwarf, famous for his amazing 





* Bishop Berkeley, in his Literary Relics, 1600, says, 
‘‘Nich. Bolton lives at Peckham, somewhere beyond Cam- 
berwell, in a farmer’s house, and follows the plough, and 
reads Homer at the same time.” 





strength and dexterity. On November 7, 1759 
this tavern, together with four other houses, was 
burned. However, till within these few years, there 
remained the Rummer Tavern: it was entered by 
a long passage, as all the celebrated taverns in 
London formerly were. It is now the Printing. 
oftice of Messrs. Clowes and Sons; but whether it 
covers the identical spot of Prior’s domicile, is yp. 
certain. 


In what part of Charing Cross was “ The Man's 
Coffee- House” situated ? 

This once popular place of resort seems, accord. 
ing to Ward, to have been the favoured rendezvous 
of the man of fashion, the politician, and the game- 
ster. “ We entered,” says our author, “ through 
a dark entry, where the blackguards of quality 
were playing their mischievous tricks. At the end 
of the passage we ascended a pair of stairs, which 
brought us to an old-fashioned room, of a cathe. 
dral-like looking tenement, where a gaudy crowd 
of Tom Essences were walking backwards and for. 
wards, with their hats in their hands, not daring 
to convert ’em to their intended use, lest it should 
put the fore-tops of their wigs into some disorder, 
We squeezed thro’ the fluttering assembly of snuff. 
ing peripateticks, and called for some instruments 
of evaporation, which they unwillingly brought us, 
lest we should offend those sweet-breathed gentle. 
men. We lit our pipes by the wax candles, and 
frightened the butterflies away, when in came ; 
gentleman with his oyster-barrel muff and turnip 
buttons, &c. &c. 

‘* Here persons who for places wait 

Deceitful courtiers greet, 

And men of sense, made fools by fate, 
Their crafty patrons meet. 

Here pensioned spies like saints appear, 
Who do men’s hearts inspect, 

And whisper in the statesman’s ear 
What they abroad collect. 


Here flatterers meet their empty squires, 
And praise their shallow sense ; 
The idiot in return admires 
His fawning eloquence. 
The gamester does his bubble meet, 
And seems to be his friend; 
Hence draws him to a tavern treat, 
Where he effects his end. 
Both such who serve and plague the state 
Do hither make their way, 
And crowds of human vultures wait 
To catch their silly prey.” 
Here, according to an advertisement in the Daily 
Advertiser, March 1738, a most extraordinary little 
man exhibited himself: among the many wonders 
he could perform was that of “ putting his head be- 
tween his two feet, to rest on them by way of pil- 
low, putting his great toes one in each ear; with 
many other exploits.””* 





* Charing Cross seems to have been a celebrated place 
for exhibiting the rarities of the genus homo from an 
early period; and, by numerous hand-bills, proofs are 
given that people formerly had equally as enormous ap- 
petites for every species of gullibility as in more recent 
times. Some of the advertisements are highly entertaining, 
announcing not only works of extraordinary mech 
ingenuity, but of a number of the most glaring improba- 
bilities : many would bear quoting at length. Here, in 
1578, Mark Scaliot, a blacksmith, exhibited a trial of his 
skill, viz. a lock, of iron, steel, and brass, of eleven seve- 
ral pieces, and a pipe-key, all which weighed but one grai 
of gold. He also made a chain of gold, of forty-three 
links, which chain being fastened to the lock and key, aud 
put about an (“ industrious”) flea’s neck, the flea drew 
them with ease. Chain, key, lock, and flea, weighed but 
one grain and a half. In the time of George I., Cajanus, 
the Swedish giant, shewed forth his powers here, at the 
Green Man. Valerius (of whom there are many fine re- 
presentations), termed the eighth wonder of the world, was 
to be seen at the Coach and Horses, 1716, At the Char- 
ing Cross Coffee-House [temp. Geo. I1.] a mighty French- 
man, one foot nine inches high! delighted the natives. At 
Squire’s, the peruke-maker’s, facing the Mews-Walk, 
within two doors of the Panopticon (?), the Modern Living 
Colossus was there to be seen. Among the Harleian m 
pers (247, Brit. Mus.] is a bill announcing that Jus! 
over the Muse Gate at Charing Cross was to be rs 
these varieties :—A Little Man, three foot high; his i 
Wife, not three foot high, who diverts the company te. 
her extraordinary dancing, and is now big with child, 4 
ing the least woman that ever was with child in Europe! [ . 
Dominie Sampson had seen her, he might well have oe 
claimed, Prodigious !!!] Likewise their Little Horse, w 
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‘tno % Locket’s Ordinary” at Charing Cross‘? 
renin ideal house of entertainment in the 
eign of Charles II., and was the favoured resort of 
oe great wits of that witty age. “ Here the face- 
‘as and talented Sir George Etherege,* having 

ar which he could not or would not 
Locket sent a person to — and 
shimz:he'bidthe messenger tell her that 
or kiss her if she stirred a step in it. When 
this answer wae brought back, she called for her 
hood and scarf, and told her husband, who inter- 
posed, that, ‘she’d see if there was any fellow alive 
who had the impudence.’ * Prythee, my dear, don’t 
beso rash,’ said her husband ; ‘ you don’t know what 
ay do in a passion,’”’ 
- Leg Het te his Streets of the Metropolis 
Hest the above anecdote is taken) conjec- 
that Locket’s Ordinary stood by the Northum- 
perland Coffee - House [originally called the Chequer 
Jon; if, Was gituated in Chequer’s Court, a narrow 
avenue three doors west of Old St. Martin’s Lane, 
and Jed into the yard of the Golden Cross Inn. It 
was demolished in 1832]. Ned Ward, in his epis- 
tle on the Man’s Coffee-House above noticed, thus 
peaks of it: 
”"e And that, you further may enjoy 
"A man of such desert, 
He'steps to Locket’s, ‘cross the way, 
. And treats him with a quart.” 
Geo. SMEETON. 


Dramatic Chapters, 
Cuaprer VIII, 

Time—Early dawn, SCENE—A deep hollow in the wilds of 
the Forest — DgLMont, now LonD KeLrorp (having suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of a distant relative), dis- 
covered seated upon the fallen trunk of a tree. 

Kelford. Now once again in England, that wise land 

Where wives are masters! Give me Indian wives ; 

I find no taste for female government, 

Nor vote for parliament in petticoats ! 

Yet British power was ever feminine, 

Or how came Woman first to rule the waves? 

No matter; men are most ingenious 

In forging weights for their own backs to carry. 

One weight the less my own broad shoulder bears : 

Ulivia’s dead! Consumption, as they say— 

And they are wise in their own eyes that say it! 

So let it pass. Consumption be it then; 

She's dead, poor girl! and from her quiet rest 

Ellen no more can wake to thwart my will. 

Some men might deem themselves unfortunate,— 

Two wives—both beautiful—and buried both! 

But mourning is the lot of human kind, 

And resignation comes when needed most. 

Tis wondérfyl/how much I seem resigned ! 

Yet more resigned, if ong.existing now 

Slept with his mother: were his head with hers, 

Marriage With Bettha might be feasible ; 

But whilst he breathes; he is the living key 





foot odd inchesshigh, so:small'that it is kept in a box. 
Next is that wonderful Female Creature having a head 
like ahog. (This, I humbly presume, was the original 
Pig-faced Lady.] Then, to wind up the entertainment 
they sheweda'Satyr, from the coast of Brazil, with a head 
like a child.” That delightfully entertaining gossip, Pepys, 
n his Diary (vol. i. p, 310), says: “ August 15, 1664, went 
0 Charing Grews,‘and there saw the great Dutchman, un- 
det whose arm I went, with my hat on, and could not reach 
higher-than his eyebrows with the tips of my fingers.” 
Very many other quotations might be given, but I am fear- 
ul thep-wWould become tedious.! However, it is certain 
at public exhibitions of a nation principally form and 
rial that peculiar character which the rest of man- 
nt agree in annexing to their general ideas concerning 

- Look around you in this extraordinary country, 
contethplute the various shows and etverstons of the 
oplé'and then'-say whether their temper of mind at 
ie ae of our history may not be ascertained 


, AS a matter of course, theré ig a fine collection of them 
ring British Museum ; but they are in a higeledy-piggledy 
creer of classification or of illustration. How de- 
earoukl it’be if the Archeological Association would 
bills Seat inaking a collection of ancient exhibition- 
! they would soon be astonished at their interesting 
Saaetate oF ern lw 
t A 
Reve ang his tramnatic ieces were, 1, “ The Comical 
Dukes whet Love in'a Tub ;” a comedy, acted at the 
3 . eatte; 1664.2. “She wou'd if she cou’d,” co- 
of ane p bo Duke’s Theatre, 1668. 3, ‘* The Man 
the Dukels Thee = Fopting Flutter,” comedy, acted at 


. , 
§ We ys think 80; nor do we think our readers 





To what the world might term an ugly story. 
But yester eve I marked one in these woods— 
One whom I knew abroad in earlier times, 
A fellow branded for some petty crime, 
And afterwards a smuggler on the coast; 
One, as I deem, well fitted to perform 
This act, on which I huild security, 
And to my wish he comes. 
[Looking down an avenue of the wood. 
A precious rogue, 
If mind but match with look ;. a prettier knave 
I would not wish to gain in Christendom, 
(WoLFBANE enters, and crosses KELFORD.) 
How now, old friend? passing without a word? 
Tis not so lately that we met, that thou 
Shouldst shun my greeting, 
Wolfbane (examining Kelford). I know you not. 
Kel. No? Let me see! ’tis ten—nay, more than ten— 
*Tis thirteen years, old woodsman, is it not, 
Since thou and | first met? 
Wolf. You are deceived; I am not of this clime, 
Nor half ten years in England. 
Kel. What? 
Nor at Thiagan ? CWoLrFpaner séaris. 
Come, your hand. [He gives his left hand reluctantly. 
Not this! not this! the one I’d wish to shake 
Is that on which was seared a felon-brand. 
[Snatching his right hand. 
Ay, here it is; fresh as ’twere newly grilled ! 
Wolf. The brand ? 
Curses upon thee that thou shak’st me thus! 
The brand! and wherefore branded? Knowing me, 
Thou shouldst know that ;—knowing not that, 
Thou knowest nought of me. 
Say, for what crime 
That horrid iron quivered to the bone ? 
Whom had I robbed? what mortal being injured? 
*T was sworn I cultivated evil arts 
To work my neighbours harm! that by my spells 
Cattle had died, and blight devoured the grain; 
Know thou, unless some tyrant, like the rest, 
Not Art, but Ignorance, is full of a 
Not Art, but Bigotry, is full of death 
Error is ever obstinate; and man— 
[Suddenly pausing, and suppressing his passion. 
But to the purpose. Sir, 1 studied science; 
Gave years, long years, my best of life, to thought; 
My days and nights to bold experiments. 
And for results, which should have won me fame, 
They gave “ hard labour and imprisonment ;” 
For theories, for such discoveries 
As might have gained me honour, they conferred 
The brand! 
Kel, And thank thy lenient judges thou wert not 
Chained to the stake, and forthwith burnt alive! 
Wolf. Thanks? 
May curses thick as mildew wither them! 
Kel. They’ll wither without curses ;—but enough. 
Why sought ye not for counsel ? 
Wolf. I was poor. 
Kel. Or friend, who would have cleared your character? 
Wolf. I was unfortunate : 
Poverty and misfortune have no friends. 
And what knew they of Indian mysteries 2 
I tell thee, by a law as clearly shewn 
As that which governs worlds—as that which wheels 
The everlasting planets on their course— 
I could in few brief moments fix thee there, 
Helpless as marble, not a limb could move! 
No, not a nerve within thy frame relax 
Until my breath unlocked it! 
This, men say, 
Is magic, madness, or some devilish lore, 
sera at the price of man’s immortal soul ! 
olts 
Science hath marvels which earth’s counsellors 
Dare not believe for fear, nor see for pride! 
Kel. (sneeringly). Think of the gratitude of future ages ; 
The monuments to Genius ; think of Fame! 
Think all well lost so that thou win the World! 
Wolf. The World ? 
What recks the World so that the World's amused? 
My branding was a public holiday! 
The World? who were its benefactors, say? 
And what their recompense? The historic page 
Crimsons with shame to shew it! 
Not all the tears which human eyes have shed 
Can wash the world of man’s ingratitude ! 
Florence rewarded Galileo’s truth, 
With what? with persecution, bondage, hate, 
Charges of heresy and guilt. ’Tis true 
They did not brand him; that reward was left 
For later times and meaner advocates, 
Kel. But of your present practice, what say men ? 
*Tis witchcraft yet, if rumour lies not still. 
Wolf. What could I do? 
Debarred all natural refuge—those respects 
Which make the social happiness of life— 
Loving mankind, yet of mankind an outcast; 
What couldI do? What roof was for the houseless? 
Starved, hooted, branded, was I driven at last 
To herd with these, a gang of gipsy-vagrants ; 
Men who with trembling souls beheld my power, 
And straight resolved obedience: here I live— 
The forest-wilds my home. 
Now for yourself: 
What seek you, that you crossed my footpath now, 


And u acquaintance on me? 
Kel. Beek : 





Wolf. Men of your caste seek rarely friends from ours, 
Unless good service may be wrung from them. 
Kei. ’Tis shrewdly guessed ; and to be candid now— 
For I’ve especial reverence for candour— 
There is a youth, I fain were any where 
But where he is! If thou canst snare him hence, 
Thy payment shall exceed thy trouble’s worth 
By some few ducats, If the lad resist, 
¢ ough I would have thee tender, of his health), 
et in a fray ofttiines a casual blow 
May knock the life out; and in’such event, 
Thy risk being great, the greater thy reward! 
Hark, in thine ear—the fifties shall be hundreds. 
Lodge him but where, for some few years to come, 
His face may never greet my sight again, 
And name a recompense'to please thyself: 
But lodge him where he’ll trouble earth no more, 
And—but [ trust thou comperhensst me well— 
I would not for the world thou judg’st so ill 
As think I’d counsel ‘violence: 
Wolf. Tis clear: 
Some accidents are fatal; and a blow 
Given in a brawl’s a thing of common eourse, 
And wins but common notice. ... 
cel, There’! thete thou hast it: 
What sayst thou—thy reward }ioiu ; i 
Wolf. Our gang shall track him out, be thou assured. — 
Better beneath my care than where he is! ~ tide 
Kel, Then forth with me: I'll give thee #i¢h degeription 
As to his capture suddenly may Jead: mn 
Cowards keep poor; .’tis hetter than philosophy 
To win a life’s reward by one hour’s service? : 
The stone thou break’st his head with will eclipse 
The golden stone of old philosophy, (Exeunt, 
[As they retire, ADOLPHUS is seen: descending @ 
and mountainous height of the forest; he 
clinging to the fir-trees, slowly and with difficulty, 
his spear broken. 
Adol. (leaping to the ground). I thinkthe deuce is in ty 
feet for rambling ; 
I ever was a rambler from a child: 
Shew me a boat, and straightway I must sail— 
A spear, and I must hunt! set me ‘niid flowers, 
And | must off ta share them with some child, 
A rambler like myself! You might as soon 
Attempt to stay the sunbeam, that disports 
O’er bill and forest, lake and valley side, 
As seek to settle me. 
Shut doors, and there are windows: fasten both, 
Tis all the same; for ramble out I must! 
*Tis the perpetual motion of the mind, 
An im mo of the blood, and which, in sooth, 
Make bones and body often pay for it! 
[Looking at his spear-staf,. 
Thou traitor staff, to fail thy master thus: 
Call’st thou this service—just when needed most, 
To split upon thy master? Out upon thee! 
Thy mother tree believed thee better branch 
Of her good honest roof, 
So, here am I. 
Bewildered in the forest, and, what’s more, 
In that wild skirt which bears an evil fame. 
Yet what care 1? Evil can touch me not! 
I wear a sacred charm upon my breast, 
Left with a mother’s blessing ; her last gift ! 
Which, like some heavenly. spirit breathing hope, 
And confidence, and love, I wear about me. 
Now, once again to try my fortune: if the staff 
Had shewn a British heart, of native firmness, 
I had found home despite this wild, blind dawn? 
[Sudden rush of storm and + are 
Methought the winds had stormed fill out of breath, 
And we’d had peace for lack of tungs to rail! 
My poor old nurse! how the good dame will fret, 
And waste her love with watehing | 


And many human staffs that fail their trast 

As thou hast done, thou. most unworthy servants 
See thou protect’st thy master’s head at least 
Some little better than his wearied feet. 

Light still! and voices too! 


Ah, a wy zuoni 
One of those false misleading fires~thidre PA such, 


What, hot hel; friends! 
(Bait, calling.” 
CmaRLes Swain. 





THE DRAMA: ‘ ' 

Her Majesty’ s Theatre-—On ‘Saturday last, Mad, 
Castellan, the Jady whose death and even burial 
was gravely recorded “a few weeks ago in all the 
journals, appeared bodily before the most crowded 
house of the season hitherto, and was greeted with 
very flattering signs of welcome ; she is, indeed, an 
excellent singer, and fills the place of Persiani very 
tolerably, although her voice, which is a’ mezzo ‘86- 
prano, is sometimes very severely taxed in taking 
passages written for the soprano. This gives a 
strained effect to the manner, and a squeakiness to 
the tone; not at allagreeable ; but pure sopranos 
are so rare that we must be content with a fair ap- 
proach towards perfection. Linda was the opera, a 
work not remarkable for any great efforts of the 
master, Donizetti, though pleasing enough, The 
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recurrence throughout the opera of the little song 
of the Savoyard, in the minor, and the elegant and 
cheerful air of ‘ A consolarmi,’ is the happiest idea 
of the work ; and the music of these morceauz is ori- 
ginal and pleasing. Linda was taken, of course, by 
Castellan; and Pierotto, as last season, by a Bram- 
billa, and a contralto, but not the Brambilla,—a 
Mdlle. Gaetanina Brambilla, who has'a very good 
voice, and who, if we may judge from her per- 
formance of Pierotto, not a very high test, appears 
likely to be an acquisition to the company. Co- 
relli took the part of the Viscount Carlo, and re- 
minded us sadly of Moriani in the same part last 
season. Fornasari in the part of Father Antonio is 
admirable; his éremolo suits the character well, and 
his acting is always correct. ; 

On Thursday we had the first extra night, with 
the usual b of attractions—the opera of Be- 
lisario, a divertissement, the last scene of Sonnam- 
bula, and the ballet of Eoline. Belisario is certainly 
Fornasari’s best character, and was excellently per- 
formed on this occasion ; in fact, there is little but 
his part to interest the listeners; the principal 
duet, “Ah, se potessi,” was very well done by him and 
Castellan as Irene. Malle Sanchioli sang the part 
of Antonina; from this lady’s singing in Nino, we 
expected to have heard her to more advantage in 
Belisario, but we were disappointed ; her singing is 
not in tune, and she aims more to produce an effect 
by power than quality of tone; her acting is too 
forced and violent, and prevents attention to proper 
expression by the voice. She wants repose. In 
the quintet at the end of the first act the ensemble 
was a positive discord, and the general effect of 
the opera cannot be pronounced first-rate.—The 
scene from Sonnambula was sung by Mad. Castel- 
lan as well as could be expected after having sung 
a whole opera previously; ‘Ah, non giunge’ re- 
quires no small energy and freshness to make it 
tell properly.—As Easter is at hand, we shall hope 
to hear some of our established favourites, both 
operas and singers. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET. 


{To Youth.) 

Wy should the young despair, or turn aside, 

As through lost fortitude, from seeking good? 
Take courage, Youth! pursue the paths pursued 

By all who virtue love: truth be thy guide. 

What though with much temptation straitly tried? 
Temptations have been and may be withstood ; 
*Tis better to subdue than be subdued, 

O’er self to triumph is man’s proper pride. 

Why should the young despond ?—they have not felt 
The soul grow stern, the world become a void ; 

Sweet influences still their hearts can melt: 

Theirs too are treasures they have ne’er employed ; 

Science and thought with them have never dwelt. 

How much of life remains to be enjoyed! U. 





VARIETIES. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution holds 
its anniversary to-day ; and we rejoice to see by 
the auditors’ report, that above 15,000/. has been 
realised to form the firm foundations of this excel- 
lent association. Under the presidency of Mr. 
W. R. Collett, we trust we shall have a consider- 
able accession to announce in our next Gazette. 

The Arts Union Bill has passed several stages in 
the Commons, and stands for another step on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Royal Victoria Yacht Club and the Arts.—The 
first annual quarterly meeting of this club, now 
flourishing more than ever in the beams of royal 
patronage, was recently held, and some interesting 
proceedings ensued; inasmuch as her Majesty gave 
her gracious assent to have her bust modelled by 
Mr. Jones, and placed in the principal room of 
their new house; thus opening the with no 
common éclat. A bust, by the same able hand, of 
Prince Albert is understood to be also agreed upon, 
as a companion to the foregoing. The present list 
of yachts enumerates 60, and the craft extends to 
4000 tons! A dinner followed the gratifying busi- 
ness of the day; when the Commodore was sup- 





Hedgworth Lambton, and surrounded by a very 
numerous and social circle of members. 

The Philharmonic Concert, on Monday, was con- 
ducted, like the first, by M. Costa, and attended 
by the Queen and Prince Albert. The musical 
feud is stirring up the newspapers to a grand furore 
—some exalting Costa as above all other conduc- 
tors, and his adversaries running him down the 
scale to the very lowest note. The Royal dramatic 
and musical movements, however, seem to prove 
the truth of the rumour we noticed a fortnight ago, 
that the Court had cut her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mad. Catalani gave, and sung at, a concert at 
Florence on the 9th ult., for the benefit of a poor 
artist. She sang “God save the Queen,” in com- 
pliment to the English who were present, with 
great expression; but her magnificent voice is stated 
to be nearly gone. 

Old Fiddles with New Names.—A Custom-house 
seizure of Cremonas, reported a few days since in 
the newspapers, gave some of the most curious 
names to famons violins and violin-makers that 
ever wesaw. They turned out to be (says the ac- 
count) “* Stagawarys, Emartys, and Pletinoas.”” In 
the first two we recognise Straduarius and Amatos ; 
but who Pletinoas may mean, we cannot remember. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, one of the 
most celebrated antiquarian bodies in France, has 
elected Lord Albert Conyngham, the president of 
the British Archzelogical Association, an honorary 
member, as a mark of respect for the zeal he has 
shewn in the cause of archzology. 

Pension to Mrs. Loudon. — A pension of 1001. a 
year has been conferred on Mrs. Loudon, who, 
whether as the widow of the distinguished author 
of most valuable works on agriculture and horticul- 
ture, or as herself the writer of many productions 
of high merit in the walks of fiction,* floriculture, 
and various forms of the useful and agreeable, is 
as worthy of this mark of consideration as any in- 
dividual upon whom it ever was bestowed. Mrs. 
Loudon is left with one only daughter, to whom 
we could have wished a moiety of this small pen- 
sion to have been continued. 

Epigrams.—Readers may remember the epigram- 
epitaph on the celebrated Isaac Reid: 


“ Readers of these four lines take heed, 
And mend your lives for my sake ; 
For you must die, like Isaac Reid, 
Though you read till your eyes ache.” 
As a companion, we have the following on some 
cheap purchases made in a sale-room in Regent's 
Street: 
‘* Of bargains lots to bid and buy, 
One tempted is by lies odd ; 
But even eyes that look most sha 
Have not a chance with Eyes-odd [Izod].” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures, by T. H. Horne, D.D., new edit. 5 v. 8vo, 
31. 3s.—The Step-Mother, by G. P. R. James, 3 v. post 8vo, 
17. lls. 6¢.—G. P. R. James’s Works, Vol. VIII. The Rob- 
ber, 8vo, 8s.— Scenes in the Life of a Soldier of Fortune, 
12mo, 5s.—Emilia Wyndham, by the Author of ‘* Two Old 
Men’s Tales,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.— The New Ti- 
mon, a Romance of London, 3d edit. post 8vo, 7s. 6d.— 
Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. VII. new edit. fep. 
4s. 6d.—Reflections on the History of Noah, by Mrs. J. B. 
Webb, 12mo, 3s.—Aychbourn’s Chancery Practice, 2d edit. 
12mo, 14s.—Pritchard’s English Patents granted in 1844- 
45, 12mo, 5s.—Dodd’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
Sixth Year, 12mo, 9s.— Parlour-Novelist, Vol. III. e 
Chateau D’If, by A. Dumas, fep. 2s. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
—Choice Gatherings for Christian Children, with Intro- 
duction, by the Rey. C. Clayton, 18mo, 2s.—Passages from 
the Life of a Daughter at Home, 2d edit. fep. 3s. 6¢.—Mrs. 
Thomson's Memoirs of the Jacobites, Vol. Til. 8vo, 14s.— 
Memoirs of Grimaldi, by Boz, new edit. 12mo, 6s.—The 
Physiology of we arties, by A. Smith, new edit. 
12mo, 2s. 6d.—Ingram Cobbin’s School Hand-Book of the 
Bible, 32mo, 2s,—Anthon’s First Three Books of Homer’s 
lliad, new edit. by Davies, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Love, War, and 
Adventure, by H. Harkness, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.— 
Churton’s English County Kalendar, post 8vo, 9s.—Hand- 
Book to Killarney, 12mv, 2s.—The Queen’s Lieges, 4 vols. 
27. 2s. — Imagination and Imitation, by Hope, 8vo, 14s.— 
Laenec on Auscultation, by Drs. Herbert and Ramadge, 
8vo, 18s.—Life of the Right Hon. G. Canning, by R. Bell, 





* Witness the Mummy, in her maiden name of Webb, 





ported right and left by Lord Rossmore and Mr. 


before her marriage.—Ed. LZ. G. 





ost 8vo, 7s.—Bohn’s Standard Library, Vols, y and V 
Sismondi’'s History of Literature of South of Euro a 
7s.—The Bench Formulist ; being Forms, Xe, used a 7 
tices, post 8vo, 18s. —Scrofula; its Nature, Causes tm 
Treatment, by B. Phillips, 8vo, 12s.—German Fairy } be 
translated by E. Taylor, post 8vo, 7s. 6¢.—My Own A bi 
lain, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s. 6¢.—Gibbon’s Rome. y; 
otes, by the Rev. H. H. Milman, 2d edit. 6 roi." 
32. 3s.—Nottingham Church Tracts, Vol. I. Imo 2. 
Holocaust ; Lays of Palestine, and other Poems by , 
Rev. G. Blair, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Eleven Lectures on the(jyi 
of Missions, with Preface, by the Rev. H. Raikes, §yy 41 
—The Modern British Plutarch, by W. C. Taylor LLD 
12mo, Se.—Wordsworth's Greek Grammar, new editiy 

2mo, 4s. 































DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIMe, 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch shoul 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

> Our present Number is printed by steam at ane 
machine set up expressly for the ENLARGED Litera 
Gazette, which will produce the complete sheet by a si. 
gle impression. We sha'l now be enabled to meet iy 
increased demand for early issue and despatch by the 
morning trains, 

A Queer Customer.—We do not know whethe: ok 
feel flattered or mocked by “ A. Z.’s” prendre 
He tells us that he is so great an admirer of our publica. 
tion, that 

“ For his guidance in the Sciences, he reads: 1, thei 
terary Gazette and the Philosophical Magazine; for ini. 
mation respecting the Fine Arts, 2, the Literary Gadi 
and the Art-Union ; for a general knowledge of Literatur 
3, the Literary Gazette and Edinburgh and Quarterly he 
views; for intelligence touching all these matters fon 
abroad, 4, the Literary Gazette and the Foreign Quarterly; 
and for pleasantry and the seasoning of humorous cha 
racter, 5, the Literary Gazette and Punch.” Five Gazettes, 
we fancied, went to convey all this useful and delightfal 
recreation; but were disabused by the conclusion, giving 
a change of address for the writer’s “ Copy of the Ge 
zette.”_Four-pence ! 
_ Mr. Editor,—Your Nos. 1521 and 1523 contain curious 
information respecting Hob, Dob, Ob, and other {ii 
forms ; but can you tell me what is the origin or signit- 
cation of Hob-nob, i. e. touching glasses in token of amity 
when drinking? 

Proposing to ourselves steadily and comprehensively to 
pursue the design brought forward by Mr. Sheriff Laurie 
for providing a refuge and honest labour for discharged 
prisoners, we are disinclined to take it up partially or 
piece-meal ; and therefore put the letter of “ Benevolus.’ 
and other correspondence, aside, to be employed whea 
fitting occasions offer. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
London, March 30th, 186. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—In answer to Col. Jackson’s letter in 
your last Gazette, I beg to disclaim any intention whatever 
of conveying, by my remarks on the Hereford Map, a cen- 
sure on the Society of Geography. I alluded to a current 
story,the authenticity of which I do not pretend to vouch; 
but I believe that I had it from no bad authority, that 
when the copy of the map was made some years ago, it 
was proposed to have it engraved by the society ; but that 
the council came to the resolution not to print it, “ because 
an old map could not be so correct as a new one:” and mj 
object was to shew that at that time antiquarian re- 
searches, in connexion with the history of science, wer 
not so generally appreciated as at present. No one values 
the labours of the society of which Col. Jackson is secre- 
tary more than myself; but still, I think the objects ofa 
Society of Geography are not necessarily limited to the 
encouragement of modern discovery. I had many cou- 
versations with Capt. Washington on the importance of 
the Hereford Map as a monument of geographical science, 
and we even had estimates made with a view to publishing 
it by private subscription; but the project was laid asile 
on account of the trouble it was likely to entail upon us. 
I will only add, that I cannot partake in Col. Jacksons 
opinion, that the only use of printing old maps is to ¢x- 
sd our forefathers’ ignorance in geographical science; 

ecause this doctrine, carried out, would strike at the root 
of all history —it would end in the proscription of ancient 
documents, I remain, &c. 
Tuomas Wricut. 


_Enrata.—In the report of the debate in the Royal Se 
ciety of Antiquaries, p. 291, for Thom, read Thoms.—In 
the Dramatic Chapter the week before last, at the close, it 
should have been,‘ Hannah snatches her cloak,” &c.; alter 
which Dorothy says, “ Whither now ?—Thou’rt dreamiug, 
sure?” and Hannah replies, ‘Bar close the door,” &¢ 
Need we say a word to point attention to these (ia ou” 
opinion) exquisitely poetic and striking dramatic sketches: 
—Ed. L. G.—Iin M. H. 0.’s letter last week, p. 288, line 
5, in the last paragraph, for Sucklauds read Tucklands= 
a curious-loo mg SS connexion, if we can couple the 
redoubted Friar Tuck with the name of the place. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
URE of STAMMERING.—No. X. 


From “Tus Livgrpoot MAI,” Sept. 18th, 1841. 
unity of ——— th 
Ke ore .—We have paidiy whee cores a ing | the progress ress 
a 


or oe upil, was, ‘i being a most 
sytem he pa errs etely cui si ay in the course of ee 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


—The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully in- 
formed that an EX RA wig ntthe will take pee pg April 
16, when will be presented Mozart’s chet-d’ceuvre, 


ope AN NI. 
Donna Anna, Madame Grisi; Donna Elvira, ona eli erlina, 


oe Anaide Seaton: Don Sy ny Signor Fornasari ; Don Seavin’ seven followin 
Signor Mario; Il C » Signor Botelli; 5, Masettoy Signor = La- FOURTH PO. 
blache; Leporello, Signor Labinches With variou the of cw 


Library of John Britton, Esq., F.S.A.—Paintings, Minia- 
tures, Autograph-Letters, $c. 

R. FLE ETCHER will SELL by AUCTION, 

s Great Room, 191 Powe ys MONDAY, April 6th, and 


days (Sunday and Good aN an ed), at One precisely, a 
TION of the LIBRARY. oie RI 2 =. F.3.A., 
riow: able Books of 





Ballet; in which Madlle. L. Grahn, Madame P. Stephan, medio. L. 
Taglioni, M. Gosselin, M. Di Mattia, and M. Perrot, will appear. 

plications | for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the Box-office, 
by Cc 


Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 





inveterate stark - surgical or medical 
da, wat — we pk.. ion that Mr. Hunt's pont of treatment is 
at once 


dng natural and scientific.” 
Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


Prrannrs LIFE ASSURANCE 


1 Princes cae nod London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 


rity afforded to the assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed Cuenca, and ‘the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
epee he f 
t ~ of the aonnal premium uired during the first 
potas amount only 0 alt ums being paid out of the — 
after five years, will be ay divided among the assu 












five 
whicb, 






a se 
consistent with security to the ass 
Trinceasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
are effected for the purpose of securing loans or ts. 
Talteredit rates of premium, whereby credit i is given for half the amount 
of ium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon 
the policy, at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole Term of Life. 















































ee saa 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH | 
Half Premi-| Whole Pre- {Hate Premi. |whole , Pre-| 
Age. um first five mium afte: ge. m first |mium after 
| years. five years. seven years.|seven years. 
£23 4.| 28. d. £4. d. £. a. 
o\/100 200 20 018 0 116 0 
go\12 2 Pe. 25 019 7 119 2 
w\1 411 2.910 50 119 23 6 
3) 18 6 217 0 35 | 1 411 2 910 
40) 1133 366 40 oe 218 4 
45 | 119 6 319 0 || 45 11410 39 8 
50}; 279 | 415 6 50, 2261450 
55 / 21810 | 517 8 || 561 212 9 5 5 6 














PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge—414 West Strand ; 
23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh ; 
Great Bridg Street, 
Wason Buildings, and Matthew Street, Liverpool. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
The nog my Meng business in sey pe pean of Life and Fire 
Assurance, in uities, Reversions, and Loan: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary—J.T. Clement, Esq. 

Atthe last Quinquennial Meeting there was added a bonus to the Life 
Policies equal to 25 it on the surns paid ; and a bonus of five per 
cent to the Shares, in addition tothe payment of the annual interest. 

For the esther of parties wishing to assure for =. & specific sum 
without a e bonus, a new table at lower rates m calcu- 
lated; on whic! , v all as on the parti ting scale, one- halt the pre- 
mium may Temain on interest at five yor for five years, thus enabling 
a person to insure his life for 10002 on the immediate payment of the 
premium for 5002. only. 

The following are annual i for the of 1002. for 
the whole life, one half of which may remain for five years by merely 
paying the interest annually at five per cent; and should the policy be- 
come a claim in the interim, the amount due will then be deducted :— 


Age 20 without profits £1 13 0 with profits £1 18 0 
Bee 2 e 119 8 . - $ &8 
” . . . 2143 . . 3°13 
50 i 434 ° - 496 
pe’ short periods Hg premiums are considerably sapiens and for any ages 


t usually y be obtained on 
eqplicatin to the teeny or Secretary. 





















































FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
he Company insure PP ae sa Furniture, Stock in Trade, Farming ak 
cio ee » against loss or damage by fi 






iat 









‘naaee may be effected for an ‘iod he me; if for seven years, 
the premium and duty will only be chalged for : ee 


March 1846. 





pont BIGG, Secretary. 












R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRI E’ Ss i BROWN WINDSOR 


P, so long » retains its superiorit: 
& prety mid emaent Soap, highly salutary to the skin, posse ies 
Sal plate of Windsor be perfume h Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 


tle. 
vikenatoet highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 


Hexoam’s eras Toorn-Powoper, an effectual preparation for 
reserving them in a sound and healthy 

agreeable to the mouth, and divesting = 

mpurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 


Huxpnin’s Mortine is the most beneficial extract of ole: 
aginous sub- 
tien hon dene ening the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 








Germinative L' certai ific for prod 
where the Hair is Lite . . een 
eNDarE » prepared in it perfecti 
le pei @ Drops, for removing piecey Outs frown 8 Silks. 
bette ARKING LYK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls. a 


ga new growth 
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EN RY RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTER- 
TAINMENT at Miss KELLY’S THEATRE.—The LAST NIGHT. 
—NEXT MONDAY, April 6, he will have the honour of presenting to the 
public his well- known compositions, “The Maniac,” “The Ship on Fire,” 
“The Life-Boat,” “Old Arm Chair,” “The Ivy Green,” “I’m Aflvat,” 
“ The Pauper’s Drive,” “‘ The Slave ae * Little Fools and Great Ones,” 
“The Gambler’s Wife,” and several oth: a his composition, interspersed 
with Anecdotes of Negro Life and Charac 
The Box-Office will be opened on sane where Places and Tickets 
may nae from 12 till 1% Dress Circle, 3s. ; Up; Boxes and Stalls, 
2s.; Pit, 1s.; Private Boxes, Li. le. Doors open at a quarter past 7; com- 
mence at 8 precisely ly. Kirkman’s Fonda Pianoforte. 


. * = 

OVERNESSES.—Registration Free of Ex- 

pense.— GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

under the patronage of Queen Adelaide, the Duke and Duchess of Cam: 

bridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, and the Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 

ee Strelitz, See the other advertisement.— Office, 32, Sackville 
Street. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. (Enrolled under er George IV., cap. 56, and 3 Wm 

IV., cap. 14.) Under the patronage 

Her Majesty QUEEN ‘ADELAIDE. 

H.R.H. the PRINCE ALBERT. 

H. R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of (ae eg 

H.R.H. the Duchess of CAMB: GE, 

H.R.H. the Hereditary Grand Duchess of  MECKLENBURGH 

STRELITZ. 











The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING and ELECTION of ANNU- 
ITANTS will be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday, the 
14th May, 1846, at 1% o'clock, exact time; the poll to commence at l and 
close at 3; to receive the Report of the Committee and Auditors, and to 
elect two Annuitants from a list of 65 Candidates. 

This Institution provi 

1, Temporary assistance to Gover: nesses in distress, 

2. Elective A for 

3. Provident Annuities on Government Security by the Governesses’ 
own payments, and a oe Bank for Smal! Savings. 

4. A House for the Dise: 

5. A sy — of Registration free of expense. 

Home when —The C have at last 
—— eligible premises for this important p’ purpose, having purchased — 

ease of a house in Harley Street; and as soon as the house can be fur- 
ort it wlll be opened, under * certain for the admissi 
Governesses for a definite ‘period, and for a fimitea Sheesve payment. 
expense to s pl and distress to 
many—whilst there isan -— necessity for a vespectublo address—have 
been long urging the Committee to this bold undertaking. As the cost of 
the lease and fixtures is 11,7001, and as there will bea formidable outlay 
in — furnishing of so roy arnestly 

ested. Donations in kind will be very valuable; {ee ofall de- 
scriptions, plate, music, and musical instruments, books for the formation 

















brary, ca curtains, house linen, blan! 
The Books of ‘stration Free of Expense), which have already pro- 
vided engagements for nearly Gov will be removed from the 


Office to the Home, and be under the arrangement of the lady at the head 

of the Establishment. 
Election in May.—A lady has kindly offered 50/., as was done by the 

Lord Bishop of Durham in November last, to meet ., egg similar 

Donations, and found a Third Annuity for the electi 
Three names have been received, and others will be thankfully acknow- 

ledged by the Secretaries. 

‘Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, = , F.R.S., A. 

Honorary Secretary—The — David Lain; %  F.B.8., i a 

, Regent’s-par! 
Bankers—Sir C. Scott and Cay Cavendish-square Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


e 
Secretary—Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32 Sackville-street. 
The Anniversary Dinner will take may at the London Tayern on Wed- 
nesday, April 29, 1846; the ny ake the Lord Ashley in the chair. 
The — of Stewards will be ankfully received, and tickets issued, at 
the Office. 


ISTULA INFIRMARY, 

Charterhouse Square. 

The TENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this Charity will be 

held at the Albion, Aldersgate Street, on MONDAY, April 27, 1846: 

The Right Hon. Jonn Jounson (Lord Mayor), President, in the Chair. 
: “ice-Presidents. 

Pereira, General 

ore Ww. T. 





Digby, the Right Hon. Ear! 


Denman, the Right Hon, Lord Chief Esq-, ee M.P. 


Justice Gibbs, Michael, ‘fs 
Tindal, the Right Hon. Lord Chief pamper’, Jon, ‘Bias a 9 Aid., M.P. 
tice Kelly, Thomas, E 


A 7 Hon, Si: J. 

Forbe: Charles, Bart. 

Pirie, Sir deka, Bart., Ald. 
Sopa Major- eee Sir H., 


Patte: Wilson, Samuel, ~<A 9 Ald. 

| Barclay, David, "Esq., M.P. 
Deacon, John, Esq. 
Lopate Henry, Esq. 
40y' 
Masicrman, sioba, Esq., M.P.. 

Saltmarshe, Christopher, Esq. 

Sebright, Thomas Gage, Esq. 





3.C.B. 
Lashiagion, aenen -General Sir J. 


Mean SiP Chapman, Ald. 
Tennent, Sir James Emerson 
Treasurer.—John Masterman, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
Stewards. 
eeesterenes John, Esq., M.P., V.P. 
den, Wihiam Bernard, Esq. 
of ive, Jeremiah, Esq. 
Richardson, Henry F., Esq. 
ee Frederick, Esq. 
Spragnt. Daniel, Esq. 
ilkinson, James, Esq. 
Tickets poe 
any of the Stewards; or at the bar of the 


Brooks, Samuel Bendry, Esq. 
Carrathers, Richard, Es 
Darling. Daniel rrr beg Esq. 
Freshfield, James eat as 
Hastie, Archibald, wi 
oure, Henry, Esq. “9 
Labouchere, Juhn, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at pales Five o’Clock precisely. 
Guinea) may be procured o. 
Albion Tavern, 


ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 
E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the Public an fo nnn 
of his extensive Stock of WATCHES, which has been greatl. 
to Ps seed demand at this season of the Year. Youth's pepe! Wate pies, 
4 Gui Silver Lever aa at wm o Pyecannce "s 
Gold Watches, 4 Guineas each, Z to h Me 








s and valuab Topography, His- 
tory, Biograyy, the Fine Arts, and of rn e literature, ) oe of 
which are illustrated and enriched with drawings, prints, and 
fgg early Bibles, &c.; together with several Y dae fe Paintings, 1 Minia- 
tures, Autograph-Letters, Drawings, Illuminated Missals, and a Collection 
ot Prints in proofs and etchings; also engraved Copperplates, &c. 

may be viewed two days before the Sale, and Catalogues, price 1s., now 





LITERATURE AND ART. 








RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open DAILY from TEN till FIVE. 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


yperas LITERARY FUND.—The Fifty- 
Serenth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the ROYAL CORPORA- 
ae ag the LITERARY FUND will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
May 13. 
, The LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN in the Chair. 
The List of Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 
March 15, 1846. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HE LIBRARIAN’S REVIEW, and 
POLEMICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE, J va Sixpence, is the 
— Magazine published on the First of every Month that is strictly 
devoted to a Review of Literature. Its Criticisms are characterised 
by independence and common sense, —two ingredients not generally 
found in literary reviews. 











Tay One Numpza. 
W. Strange, 21 Paternoster Row. 


HE UNION MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. With an Illustration by Pu1z, and several Wood-En- 
gravings. No. LV. 





ConTENTS. 
1. Comp1rative view of the Rise and es ee of Libert . England 
and France.—2. e for L: ctures ;” a Tale of Young Oxford.—3. The 
Student Abroad; “y Jabean Halbdeutsch.—4. William Fleming, the 
Deal Boa'man. ak a Dirge.—6. The Fair Maid of Meath.—7. An Ex- 
cursus on the Drama.—8. Some Magic Bells; on a rather late principle. 
—9. Milan.—10. Review of Leigh Hunt’s Work on the Italian Poets.— 
11. Review of “The O’Donoghue.”~—12, The Holy Coat and German 
Catholicism. 
Published by pare: and Malcolm, Leadeuhall Street, London; and 
‘o be had of all Booksellers. 
*,* Country eneanen are requested to send their Orders through the 
Local Booksellers. 
, 1816, “* THE UNION MAGAZINE?” will 


On and after the Ist of Ma 
i essra. Barker and White, 33 Fleet Street, 


be published at the Office of 





C. KNIGHT axp CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: 

** NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, his Sayings and his Deeds.”’ 

By A. Visusseux. Vol. Il. (complete). Price ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 17: 

containing ** The Eye-Witness,’’ ** The Landed Aristocracy and the 
League,” “* Historical Scenes,” &c, 

The CONSOLIDATED HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND. No.I. Threepence. 
KNIGHT’S MAPS FOR THE TIMES. 


No. I. General Map of India, with Geographical Memoir. Plain, 6d: ; 
coloured, 9d. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS-ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 





Volume Tenth of this Illustrated Edition is now ready, 
containing 


WOODSTOCK, THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, 
THE TWO DROVERS, and THE SUR- 
GEON’S DAUGHTER; 


With numerous Illustrations on Stee] and Wood, by Cres- 
wick, M‘CuLtocn, Frasex, GILBERT, &c, 

The Ten Volumes of this magnificent Work now 
before the Public contain Illustrations by the most eminent 
Artists of the present day, 

COMPRISED IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL 

AND Woop. 

&> As this Edition will shortly be finished, THE SuB- 
SCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COM- 
PLETE THEIR Sets with as little delay as possible, 
as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude 
the sale of odd Parts, 

N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an 

Index to the Edition. 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 


C HAMILTON (late HAMILTON and BIRD), 
e 21 High Street, Isli: will issue Catal 22 in the course 
of the present month, contalaing a selection of f curious and asevestiog 
works on Theology, History, Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, 
"YORWARDED to ALL 








PARTS FREE on the Publisher being favoured with the address of th 





Dent’s 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, i840, vend Sie 


tremely low ices for READY CASH c only. 
ose 
ld 


who may wish for the same 7, appl as a oO 
Books, Music, A » &Cy P H nth bi 











53 Cockspur Street, 8% Strand, 34 Royal Exchange. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The Second Edition of 
RCHDEACON MANNING'S SERMONS. 
Volume Second. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Also, Vol. I.—Fourth Edition, 10s. 64. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





Prayers for Schoolboys, 
is, stiff cloth, or ls, 3d. bound, 
A MANUAL of DEVOTION for SCHOOL- 


Also lately published, 


PRAYERS for CHILDREN. 


gilt, 1s. 


6d., or cloth 


London: James Burns, 





HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. Lil. Price Six Shillings, 
CONTENTS. 

CARLYLE’S CROMWELL. 
RECENT POETRY. 
THE OXFORD BEDE. 
PANTHEISTIC TENDENCIES. 
SUE’S WANDERING JEW. 
HART’S ECCLESIASTICAL RECORDS. 
WEIL’S BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 
DR. PUSEY’S SERMON. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS, &c. 
London: James Burns. 


SPXEYrS wp> 





Price 2. 6d. 
HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 


No. IX., for A! 

Contaxts:—Memoirs of the Reign of Teed » by Horace W: 
a Cromwell’s Life ~ nt Thomas. Carlena Shenae 
iitical Poet: a a 1, then th of the Gland err M on te 

's— Mi uthor a) ne Marriage" 
—The Adieu—The Gathaie’ oy ie, of Letters mh neers by Miles Gerald 
Keon—Think of Me—Poems by Thomas Hood—The ust Relation betw~ 
Representatives and their Cunaticeonae Show M 

London: John Ollivier, Publisher, 59 Pall Mall. 
T HE 
No. IX. 
CONTENTS: 


1, LUSHINGTON’S LIFE of LORD HARRIS. 
. The ORDER of JESUITS. 
. The PYRAMIDS and their BUILDERS. 
COURT and TIMES of JAMES the FIRST. 
. CHURCH MUSIC. 
- ORANGEISM in IRELAND. 
. NOTICES of RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
. FOREIGN and COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s. 


ENGLISH REVIEW, 





Published on the 1st of April, and continued Monthly, price 3d. 
HE PAR PARISH CHOIR; or, Church Music Book. 
snag | No. Ht. —Conversations the Choral Service, No. 
11.—On a sioaing at Funerals—On the Mothed ot Singing the Easter An- 
them, with Chant t—On the Formation of Church 
Choral Societies—On ‘aults in Chanting Dr Crotch on Styles of Music— 
Service in certs in C hurch, &c., with the 


T H E 


Mr. James’s New Novel. 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


ST EPM OTH 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


E R. 





In 3 vol. post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


HE LIFE of GEORGE CANNING. 
By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of the ** Lives of the Poets,” &c. &c. 
(ta Chapman and Hall's Monthly Series). 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Anthon’s Homer's Iliad. 
Bound in roan, 7s. 6d. 
OMER’S ILIAD; being the First Three 
Books according to the ordinary text, and also with the resto- 
ration of the Digamma; to which are appended English Notes, critical 
and explanatory, a Metrieal Index, and Homeric Glossary. 
By CHARLES ANTHON, D.D. 
A new Edition, by Bensamin Davies, Ph.D., Lips. 
Also, New Editions of Authon’s Books. 
AntTHoN’s Horace, with English Notes. By Boyd. 7s. Gd. 
AnTHon’s SALLUST, with English Notes. By Boyd. 12mo, 5s. 
AnTHOn’s CicERo’s ORATIONS, with English Notes. By 
Boyd. 12mo, 6s. 
ANTHON’s GREEK aoseas, with English Notes. By 
Boyd. 12mo, 7s. 6 
AnTHON’s CmsAR’s AR 12mo, 6s. 
AnTHON’s GREEK GRAMMAR. By Dr. — King’s Col- 


lege. 12mo, 4s. 
Antuon’s GREEK Prosopy. By Dr. Major, King’s Col- 
1 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
AxtHon’s Latin GRAMMAR. By Rev. W. Hayes, King’s 
College. 12mo, 4s. 
London: Printed for Theme ee - may be procured, by order, of 
ksellers. 





MR. NEWBY’S 
New Works by Popular Authors. 
To be published in April. 


In 3 vols, 8vo. (now ready), 


AMERICA; its Realities and Resources. 
Comprisi P de tails d the present social, poli- 
tical, ragreulia ral, commercial, and anancial state of the coun 
together with a \ review of the policy of the United States that led to the 
war of 1812 and peace of 1814: the Right of Search; the Texas and 
Oregon Questions, &e. By FRANCIS WYSE, Esq. 

2. 
Vol. IIL, being the conclusion, of 

EASTERN EUROPE and the EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. By the Author of ‘* Revelations of Russia,”’ 

8. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The THREE STUDENTS of GRAY’S INN. 








Church 

of a series of ‘Old Masters for every da in the month, in- 

cluding many hit weed Lamy , ‘ 
London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





Paxton’s Edition of Paley’s Works. 
In 5 vols. 8vo, 35s. bound in cloth, 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D., 
with Notes and Illustrations. 
JAMES PAXTON, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
London: printed tor Thomas Tegg, and may be procured by order of all 
Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 149. 
HE EDUCATION of ie 
ENGLAND and EURO 
By JOSEPH KAY, 
Of Trinity College, Chaibstage, Travelling ‘Bachelor of the University. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


POOR in 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with an Engraved Plate, 12s. 
CROFULA; its Nature, its Prevalence, its 
Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. 
By BENJAMIN ee F.R.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 


KAEMTZ; ia Com Complete Course of Meteorology. 
Translated, w: tions, by C. V. WALKER. Illustrated 
By 18 Plates, Tus. 0 
London: H. Bailli¢re, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


Rev. G. R. Gleig’s India, 
Four volames, Price 12, with nis of Lord Clive, Warren 


[ue HISTORY of the ‘BRITISH EMPIRE in 


By the Rev.G. x. anid, M.A, M.R.S.L. 


London: printed toe Thomsen Degen GS Deseeide, ant wap te pooruna 





By the Contrib hwood’s Magazine of “ All’s for the Best.”” 
4. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


VILLIERS; or; Social Influences. 


5. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


The OCEAN and the DESERT. By a Madras 


ficer. 
6. 


Man-traps set here! 
In 1 vol., price 5s. 
HINTS on HUSBAND-CATCHING; 
Manual for Marriageable Misses. 
7. 
Uniform with Mr. Beaty’ © Standard Novels, price 6s., with 
ront! ispiece, 


NAN DARRELL; or, the Gipsy Mother. 
By the Late ELLEN PICKERING, Author of The Fright,” “The 
Grandfather,” &c. 





A Novel. 


or, & 


New Works just published. 
1, > aoe of a FRENCH MARCHIONESS. 
vols. 
2. The QUEEN’S LIEGES. A Novel. 
3. The AGE of PITT and FOX. Vol. I. 
4. EASTERN EUROPE and the EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 


5. Dr. TAM’S VISIT to the PORTUGUESE POSSES- 
SIONS in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 2 vols, 


6. The YOUNG BARONET. A Novel. 3 vols. 
7. The EMBASSY. A Novel. 3 vols. 

8. VELASCO; or, Memoirs of a Page. 8 vols. 

9. COURT INTRIGUES. A Novel. 8 vols. 

10. The BEAUTIES of ISAAC BARROW. 1 vol. 


4 vols, 





T+Gs Newby, 72 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 





aed 

ALT or BARLEY.—An Abstract of th 

re VERNMENT OFFICIAL otis, on the Relative Effer, 

of Malt and Barley in CaTTLE FEE pears in THE Gap. 

DENERS CHRONICLE and AGRICULTU urate GAZETTE of THis 

May be ordered of any Newsvender, price 6d. Stamped, to go free 
by post. 





2300 Questions in Mental Arithmetic. 
‘LEOD’S ARITHMETICa, 


UESTIONS: comprisi 8 
Erlibanetio® prising a Systematic Course of Meny 


By W. M‘LEOD, Master of the Model School, Battersea, 
Part I. Whole Numbers. Second Edition. Price One Shilling. 
Part II. The Theory and Practice of Fractional Arithmetic, price Mi. 
** Simplicity and easiness in the questions, pr ssivel i 
*— Spectator. q » progressively proceeding w 


London, Longman and Co.; Glasgow, Smith and Son. 
DDRESS of thee COM MITTEE of th 


OCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDG, Is 
March, 1816. Price Sispence — 


Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 








In 8v0y price 2s. 
Sots REMARKS on ART, with reference 


the Studies of the University; in a Letter addressed to the Ri 
Richard Greswell, B.D., Tutor (late Fellow) of Worcester College, i 


By JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, B.A, 
Of Worcester College. 


Also, by the same Author, 


PETRA. A Poem. Second Edition, to which 
8 few short Poems are now added. Small 8vo, cloth, price 2%, Gd, 
Oxford: Francis Macpherson, 





Seat of War in India. 
Now ready, in post Svo, price 5s. cloth, with Map, 
THE PUNJAUB; being a brief Account of the 


Country of the Sikhs, its Extent, History, Commerce, Proiu- 
Laws, Religion, &c. 


By Lieut. -Col. STEINBACH, late of the Lahore Szrvice. 


A new Edition, revised, with additions, including an account of the 
recent events in the Panjaub, brought down to the latest date. 


*,* The Map may be had separately, price Is. coloured, and ls. 6d. 
in case. 


tions, G 





London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





In fep. 4to, price 6d. s 
RAILWAY TRAVELLER’S REASONS 
for — UNIFORMITY of GAUGE. Stated in a Letter 
to I. K. Baunsy, Esq. 
Joseph Cundal!, 12 Old Bond Street. 





In 10 Monthly Parts, at 6d. a Number, 


HE SELF FRENCH TEACHING 
GRAMMAR. 

Monsieur fer sete French Master at Westminster School, begs to 
announce the publication of his Grammar. The Third Part, The Ad. 
jective, is just out. Abe. the Fifth Edition of “ French as it is 5 Spoken;” 
“The Eighy h ir. a6 ‘The Familiar Dialogues ;” and the 

ition of “ The M 


Third E 
D. Nutt, 158 Fleet strévt ; P. Rolands, 20 Berners Street. 





In large 8vo, price 7d., Part XVI. of the 
DINBURG H TALES; containing, Presenti- 


ent, or the Infanta at Predatg, by Mrs. Gore.—The Legend of 
the Big "yluke, and The Ross Beh Wrecker, by Maurice O'Connell, Esq. 
M.P.—Blanche 
Volumes 1. and I, 
containing contributions b; 
yaame 9 the Edinburgh 
lumes of novel 


Chapman and Hall, London; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


Sik R. SALES DEFENCE 
ELLALABAD. 
Dedicated, ¢ commands. tolHer Majesty. 
By Sir ROBERTISAEE. 
This work is lished, and contains 25 Plates, including a Portrait 
of the late Sir hes le, and a ‘detailed een of Jellalabad, with a descrip- 
tion, me by Lady 


Sale, of her Im nape ioonns 
Printed with Tints in half-s! het imperil bait: bound, at 4 guineas; 
— 





ely oa in cloth, gilt, price 4s. 6d. each; 
the most eminent writers of fiction. In each 
‘ales there is as much reading as in nine 





of 


coloured and mounted as ger wings, 10 guineas. 
J. Hogarth, del and Walton, 49 Great 


teariborcugh Street. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Maps, Charts, and Plates, 


ISCOVERIES in AUSTRALIAS 
ring Ca an, Aceount of the, Conte toa Pure 163) Sodo4oaiabe 
By Command of the Lords C ee 


A NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN owEN stan. 
LEY’S VISITS to the LAUER te the ARAFURA SEA. “By , WORT 
ea Boone, Bond Street ; Oliver and Bard,” 
T. and W. Pu - ee 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








¥ § New Burlington Street, April 4, 1846. 


R. BENTLEY will immediately publish the 
M : following — WORKS. 


THIRD AND GONCLUDING VOLUME 


MSON’S MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES 
ae Senate of Flora Macdonald, Prince Charles, and 


[Now ready. 
Lord oy tad II, may we be had of all Booksellers. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHA- 


By Mrs.. GORE, Author of ‘Mothers and 
a a “is Peers and Parv “og *&e. 2 vols. post Svo. 


MEMOIRS OF. A FEMME DE 


CHAMBRE. By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


3 vols. 


RAVENSNEST. BY J. FENI 


MORE COOPER, Esq. 3 vols. 


THE, PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC 
“ey ae cas, bie T. THOMSON, M.D. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. BY ED- 


SSE, Esq., Author of “Scenes and Tales of 
renew Tite.” Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations 
from Original Paintings, 


YOREST HILL. A TALE OF SOCIAL 


LIFE in 1830-81. 3 vols. 


The Siam Novels. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVIL- 


LIERS: a Romance of Old Paris. By ALBERT SMITH, 
Esq. Will form the next volume of “‘ The Standard Nov els 
and Romances.” To be followed by Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Bel- 
ford Regis,” and other populat Works. 


New Works now ready. 


1. 
‘New Edition, with Additions. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE 


CLOWN. Edited by *BOZ.” With Additions and Notes 
by CHARLES WHITEHEAD. New and revised Edition, 
with Two Portraits and Twelve humorous Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, price 6s. 


2. 
Second Edition. 


JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF THE CHE- 


VALIER and PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD; or, the 
PRETENDERS and their ADHERENTS. Second Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo, with er 


JUTLAND : 118 FAITH AND TTS 


TURES; or, a VISIT to BLAIR ATHOLL. By the 
3 FRANCIS TRENCH, Author of “ Travels in France 
and Spain,” 2 vols, post ager 


MEMOIRS AND GORRESPONDENCE 


¢ io Marquess WELLESLEY. ROBERT ROUIERE 
EARCE, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo, with ortraits. 


5. 
New Edition, with Additions. 


JHE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING 


ARTIES. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. New and revised 
biti with Additions, and upwards of 40 Illustrations by 
LEECH, price 2s. 6d, 


VE LLS" PICTURESQUE ANTI: 


SUITIES of SPAIN. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound 

-- printed, with numerous splendid Engravings. Price 

— (India Proofs, 17. 11s. 6d.) 
k 

me ea ly delineated a hia sh Papen ye of aiatedoneee- 


cole mie impressions which the scenes themselves 


light alike i ie a + aS man of a cultivated got there is 8 dere i 


his text. ge eee Revi jew, April 1 


MARGARET GAPEL BY THE 


‘The Clandestine M: Marriage,” &c, 3 yols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


13 Great Marlborough Street, April 4, 


MR. COLBURN will publish immediately the following 


EW WORKS. 


1. 
NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS of LADY HESTER 


tions. 31s. 6d. bound. 


STANHOPE. Forming the completion of her ‘“‘ MEMOIRS.” Uniformly printed, in 3 vols., with numerous Iustra- 
Il. 


A SECOND VOLUME of LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES 


of MEN of LETTERS and SCIENCE who flourished during the Reign of rr 7 III., with Original Letters : compris- 


D’Alembert. Royal 8vo, with Portraits. 


ing Dr. Johnson—Adam Smith (with an analytical View of his great Work)— 


avoisier—Gibbon—Sir J. Banks—and 


IIT. 


Esq. Vol. I., comprising W1LLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
of the Queens of England.” 10s. 6d. bound. 


Iv. 


A THIRD EDITION of THE NEW TIMON. 
A Romance of London. Complete in 1 vol, elegantly bound. 
7s. 6d. 
“One of the most remarkable poems of the = generation, It 
augurs a resuscitation of our Bardic glories.” —Sun 
v. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. 
“Two Old Men’s Tales,” ‘‘ Mount Sorel,” &c. 


VI. 


ALGERIA and TUNIS in 1845. By Captain 

J. CLARK KENNEDY, 18th Royal Irish. An Account of 
a Journey made through the Two Regencies by Viscount 
Feilding and Captain Kennedy. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
21s. bound. 


8 vols. 


By the Author of|{c 





LIVES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. By Tuomas Roscosr, 


Printed and illustrated uniformly with Miss Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives 


The following are now ready: 


Vit. 


CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss PARDOE, Authoress of ‘‘ The City of the Sultan,” 
&e. 3 vols. ‘ime 

The ROBERTSES on their TRAVELS, By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Trollo _— able _ caustic pen was never wielded to more bene- 


ficial purpose t in *The Robertses on their Travels,’ which ought to 
the most universally nn of all her eT "—New Monthly. 


A SECOND EDITION of ADVENTURES 
in the PUNJAUB. By Major H. M. L. LAWRENCE, 
Bengal Artillery, Political Agent in Charge of British Rela- 
tions with Lahore. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“A work which exhibits more tical knowledge of the sikh 


Teal 
states and their turbulent inhabitants then any book with which we ate 
acquainted.”—Calcutta Revier. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





New Volume of Mr. James’s Works. 





T H E R 


Now ready, in medium 8vo, with Frontispiece, price 8s. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of the WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., containing 


O B B E R. 


*,* Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 


Vol. I. THE GIPSY. 
II. MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
Ill. THE HUGUENOTS. 
IV. ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


ContTENTsS: 


Vol. V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 
VII, MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





THE CHAT 


THE PARLOUR NOVELIST. 


A SERIES OF WORKS OF FICTION BY THE MOST CELEBRATED AUTHORS, 


This day is — 


rEAU OD’IF. 


A Romance, by ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Forming the Third Volume of this Series. 


Belfast: SIMMS and M‘INTYRE. 





FERGUSON, 


Already published, 
I 


TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 


Part I., containing Crohoore of the Billhook and the Fetches. 


THE COMMANDER OF MALTA. 


A Romance of Provence, by EUGENE SUE. 
Price of each Volume, 2s. sewed, 28; 6d. cloth. 


London: W. S. ORR and CO. Dublin: CUMMING and 
Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAPLAIN. 


In Two Paris. 
The First Part being Church Services otaaped for Family Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week. 
exclusively from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The Second Part comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Cusen:Bibibdentiony of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Bride’s. 


Post 4to, printed with a very legible type, 2Is. cloth; 31s. 6d. calf lettered; or 50s. handsomely bound in morocco, with 
goffered edges, by Hayday. 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 THE CRITICAL STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
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